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ver 65,000 


Veterans 


..... are helping to bring you 


steel products bearing this label 





— almost one out of every four 


workers at United States Steel is a veteran. 

Long before the end of the war, United 
States Steel made a survey to determine the 
types of jobs on which injured veterans might 
be safely and productively employed. 

This long-range planning has given United 
States Steel an outstanding program for re- 
employing soldiers and sailors. 

We are proud of these men. For they are 


proving their faith in the future of America 
... proving their desire to work and build for 
tomorrow as they fill their responsible places 
in the vitally important job of making better 
steel—and better products of steel—for the 
country they served so well. 


Uniten States STEEL CORPORATION SUBSIDIARIES 
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Advertisement 


WALL STREET 
King-Pin Study 


“Business?” remarks playwright 
Dumas the Younger, “It’s quite simple. 
It’s other people’s money.” Ever aware 
that its business is directly concerned 
with other people’s funds, the invest- 
ment firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane gives investors facts 





on which to base investment decisions. ° 


Example: its king-pin ‘Security and 
Industry Survey” which analyzes 74 in- 
dustry groups, provides facts on over 
300 individual securities. 
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The picture at a glance 
Added: Something New. M L’s 
Research Department introduces in the 
May issue of the Survey the firm’s 
Stock Price Index Ratios, charts that 
show instantly how farm machinery or 
autos or any other group compares with 
the market as a whole, represented by a 

composite index of 540 stocks. 


SECURITY AND 
INDUSTRY SURVEY 


AN ANALYTICAL GUIDE FOR INVESTORS 





First Things First. Helpful as are 
the new charts in flashlighting market 
performance. they are most valuable to 
investors only when read against the 
data provided by the S & I Survey. 

The new edition also contains a list 
of Selected Issues for various invest- 
ment objectives, a section on Off Board 
stocks,andcomment on the bond market. 

As always, the Security and Indus- 
try Survey* is available for the ask- 
ing. As always, too, investors will find 
it a valuable reference work for months. 


*Address request for your copy of the Annual Securitv 
and Industry Survey to: Department T-5 Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 
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Glass, one of the most ancient man-made ma-_ from the laboratories. Better yet, this transpar- 
terials, is holding its own against all competitors ency in up-to-date form can now be used for | with th 
in the modern age, for science has given it new entire walls, allowing full play for sunlight to 
and surprising characteristics. Glass that bends, enter homes and for their occupants to enjoy out- 
bounces and withstands heat has emerged side vistas. 
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BROAD A 


‘PORTAL PAY: President Truman’s decision to add 
rhis signature to the bill banning Portal Pay claims is 
theartening to the Nation as a whole. For months past 
ithe prospect of fighting through the courts to resist 
hunjust and astronomical demands totalling nearly $6 
billion has kept managements all over the country on 
ithe edges of their chairs. Without the relief now 
igranted by Washington, industrial plans for possible 
wage boosts or expansion were thrown into confusion, 
but at last a stroke of the pen raises valid hopes for 
rsound progress. Though certain scheming Union 
pleaders and their attorneys have been set back on their 
theels in attempting to hamstring the economy, more 
conservative Unions like the A. F. of L. will share with 
rbusinessmen the gratification created by the Presi- 
dential action. In stating “that in the interest of the 
economic stability of our nation, it is essential to 
clarify this matter by statute,” Mr. Truman’s approval 
rof the measure will appeal to all thinking people and 
add another inch to his growing stature as a chief 
executive. 
The President’s inclusion in his message on the 
Portal Pay Act of a seemingly irrelevant plea to Con- 
Hgress to speed up action on minimum wages by raising 
‘the rate to 65 cents was a shrewd move that may bring 
Tesults. This was a subtle suggestion that one good 
“turn deserves another. Prompt response by leaders in 
}both the House and Senate indicates that heari ings will 
soon be started to resurrect this long buried White 
| ouse proposal. Equally inter esting was the care 
taken by Mr. Truman to clarify certain legal inter- 
Pretations of clauses in the Portal Pay Bill, for this 
Will smooth the way for future court decisions. As 
Congressional sponsors of the measure entirely agree 
with the White House idea of definitions, the rather 
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AS BROAD AS BUSINESS ITSELF 


SInNESS tTS€tF 


The Trend of Events 


unusual step was decidedly constructive. Now that the 
President has displayed such pleasing cooperation 
with Congress on this preliminary curb upon labor 
abuses, it is to be hoped that when the long debated 
and soberly weighed omnibus labor bill comes to his 
desk, he will display similar top grade statesmanship 
by registering his approval of Congressional action. 
If and when he takes this step he could well repeat the 
exact words we quoted from his Portal Pay message, 
giving his assent “In the interest of the economic 
stability of our nation.” 


TURN TO THE RIGHT... Signs are mounting that 
genuine Democracy such as we have fought and 
bled for is rapidly gaining adherents across the 
Atlantic. Progress in this direction has been far 
more stimulated by the $400 million aid now as- 
sured to Greece and Turkey than time has yet been 
able to disclose. Coming right on the heels of our 
$250 million loan to France, hard pressed European 
nations are awakening to the knowledge that the 
“Truman Policy” is based upon constructive action 
rather than mere lip service to dreamy ideals. With 
hopes of essential economic aid from the West now 
becoming realistic, along with a realization that 
bankrupt and backward Russia can contribute 
nothing towards recovery, the many distressed 
peoples of Europe have reason to readjust their 
sights. For temporary expediency, many of these 
nations have been forced to lean towards the 
Soviets, but when the way has become clear to 
shift, an abrupt about face will occur. Living 
standards of the masses have always transcended 
political considerations in the long run. 

Experience has already taught Poland and 
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Czechoslovakia that economic progress will be im- 
possible through reliance upon trade with Russia. 
Both export and import trade with their Eastern 
neighbor and dictator is withering on the bough. 
Hence unless their living standards are to sink dis- 
mally, the only way out of their dilemma is to open 
the door for trade with the Westerners. Reports 
that in the near term these policies may be realized 
are encouraging, and are born out by pleas for siz- 
able loans from the International Bank. This chal- 
lenge to Russian supremacy will be interesting to 
foster, as is the forthright defiance of Roumania to 
Soviet domination. None of the struggling European 
nations can overlook the high standards of living 
achieved by Belgium under free enterprise in con- 
trast to miserable conditions under every national- 
istic regime. Even in the economic stress of Britain, 
their sound financial status provides a lesson for 
their less fortunate neighbors to profit by. All told 
it seems clear that the virus of the American way 
is stirring the veins of European nations every- 
where and that with new hor in their weary 
hearts a dynamic recovery from their war bred 
troubles has appeared on’ the horizon. The Truman 
policy is bearing fruit. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT ... After years and years of 
bureaucratic attempts by our Government to steer 
the economy into some kind of a pattern whereby 
just solutions of all labor problems could be found, 
Congress is now attempting to set up a formula of 
its own. Since many billions of taxpayers’ money 
has gone over the dam already during past decades 
in the trial and error method employed by Washing- 
ton, and labor strife last year beat all records, the 
naivete of Administration proposals to start re- 
search into the entire long range problem comes 
with startling suggestion of previous neglect. Now 
at long last it seems the doctor considers that a 
diagnosis and consultation might prove construc- 
tive. That such a step has become inevitable and 
long overdue is apparent to the harassed public at 
large, for currently proposed legislation could serve 
only as a stop gap. 

Since everyone admits that broadly distributed 
higher living standards rather than wage gains by 
strong groups are the real point at issue, the com- 
plexities involved are so great that only time and 
unbiased study can harmonize them. As it is ques- 
tionable whether a workable solution can be reached 
at the Government level, the recent practical pro- 
posal of Charles Luckman, president of Lever 
Brothers Co., has strong points in its favor. Mr. 
Luckman’s idea woud be to have American business 
create a fund of $1 million, to which his own com- 
pany would contribute $100,000, to finance a year of 
special college study by 500 young men from each 
labor and industry. These alert young minds would 
probe as a group, under proper tutelage, to unravel 
the truth about free enterprise under ideal condi- 
tions. Profits, prices, wages, the standard of living, 
productivity, technology, public rights, legislation, 
foreign competition and the desirable role of Gov- 
ernment would be analyzed from the ground up. 
What these 1000 chosen men would learn and pass 
























on to their respective groups might be of far reac, 
ing consequence in the longer term. While una 
mity of conclusions would not probably emerge, t 
majority and minority reports of the final fo 
doubtless would prove of value to the entire natiy 
The Magazine of Wall Street congratulates lf 
Luckman for his wise and public spirited proposf 


PREFERRED PREMIUMS... Plans of Engineers Pi} 
lic Service Company to allow holders of its thr 
issues of preferred stock a premium under its ca 
tal readjustment program, as ordered by the Secuj, _ 
ties and Exchange Commission, received a rugy FO! 
shock a few days ago. Federal Judge Paul Leaf mer 
of the United States District Court in Wilmingtghew so 
handed down an interesting and unexpected opinigfamilia 
that the owners of these senior securities are to ggwhose 
only par and accrued dividends, disregarding ti courag’ 
redemption figure calling for a $5 premium on oq I dot 
issue and $10 on two others. The ruling has creatgpolve 0 
quite a lot of excitement for more than one reasihas not 
In the first place the SEC has enjoyed a record§ Phere. 
almost unbroken success in winning court apphy i 
provals. Then, too, this decision may affect sevegpnly 1 
other large holding concerns with cases now pen} fonfusi 
ing similar to that of Engineers. spect f 
The legal reasoning back of this decision, to \fjgoverm 
sure, brings out technicalities to support it, ag} In p1 
these will appear significant to investment studenf alled 
generally. Judge Leahy holds that since the comness” 
pany’s charter provides for allowance of a premiugwhile 
only in case of voluntary liquidation and there afis high 
no arrears in the dividends on the preferreds unt Bs a po 
discussion, holders are entitled to no bonus geynica 
ordered by the SEC decree. The current dissoluti) idealist 
proceedings under the holding company act are § Astic is 
a purely involuntary basis, concludes the Judge. Hifpf soci 
decision, however, will not deter the Engineers cof hopeful 
cern from going ahead with their dissolution plaigjhumar 
although the Court ruling will be appealed. Holdeggtincts 
of the preferred will receive par and accumulatéitive a 
dividends and the premiums will be placed in escnf Ivho ¢ 
until the matter is finally cleared up, perhaps sefthem — 
eral years from now. The final outcome will test tifical we 
authority of the SEC to determine distributions @has res 
a basis of what they consider just and wise, | ration 
whether laws in force are the transcendent factifist fact 
socialis 
STOCK MARKET DECLINE... Followers of our forfpower - 
nightly stock market appraisals by Mr. A. T. Millgjaster | 
were not caught by surprise when the prices qiollows. 
stocks began to slide downward recently. For montif) Italy 
we have been stressing the need for conservatis} produce 
and cash reserves in our investment policy. Oiplete e 
chart of the Margin of Market Support gave a coptegratic 
firmatory downward signal on April 12, nearly the con 
month before this latest decline. Intermediate recoyence is 
eries will be witnessed but as yet there is no proftountry 
that the bear market is over. Sober thought muftion at 
be given to the state of foreign affairs, for as ha#toopera 
been truly said, “Foreign troubles are domestifactions 
troubles today.” In previous issues we have ef spite al 
pressed concern over crises which may arise in tht etter 1 
summer months. This apprehension cannot be light] Binks tc 
dismissed and can retard market recovery. Much 
that sc 
econom 
that ha 
all eas 
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ecu 
a rug] FOUND the photographs in the page advertise- 
Leaet ment soliciting funds to finance the forming of a 
ningtgmew socialist party, very interesting indeed. These 
opinigfamiliar faces were in the main, those of liberals 
> to gwwhose altruistic activities were responsible for en- 
ng tgcouraging leftist aspirations in this country. 
on of} I doubt very much whether such leadership can 
creatgpolve our problems at this time. In fact, socialism 
reasijhas not done so any- 
cord @where. Their philos- 
rt apphy in action has 
sevegpnly increased the 
’ penfconfusion and lost re- 
spect for democratic 
, to fgovernment. 
it, awe In practice the so- 
udenfralled ‘‘reasonable- 
e comness” of socialism, 
emiupwhile praiseworthy, 
ere afis highly impractical 
; und RS a policy in today’s 
nus @eynical world. So 
olutigfdealistic and unreal- 
are astic is the approach 
ve. Hfef socialism that it 
rs cof hopefully attributes 
plaghumanitarian in- 
loldegstincts and construc- 
1ulat@tive aims to those 
escigwho claim to have 
Ss segthem — a psycholog- 
ast tifical weakness which 
ons nas resulted in collab- 
ise, @oration with the left- 
factifist factions wherever 
socialism has come to 
r forfpower — so that dis- 
Millgaster just naturally 
ces @ollows. 
ont Italy’s attempt has 
vatispproduced almost com- 
‘, Oplete economic disin- 
a cogtegration. In France 
arly the communist influ- 
recoyence is sapping the 
progrountry’s strength. Industry is helpless—produc- 
muytion at a standstill at a time when hard work and 
is hafooperation is imperative. In England the leftist 
nestiffactions seek to block every constructive move, de- 
e eyspite all the efforts of the socialist government to 
in thfpetter the situation, so that the standard of living 
ighti/sinks to lower and lower levels. 

Much of the difficulty too arises from the fact 
that socialist leaders still think in terms of the 
economics of another days and ignore the changes 
that have taken place the past fifty years—and thus 
fall easy prey to the reds who trade on that weak- 

1947#mMess. It enables them to carry on a form of economic 
Sabotage thru labor abuses that would be laughed 
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With Apologies to Marcus in the New York Times 


Aa g See gL! BY CHARLES BENEDICT 


New Socialist Party? 


out of the Soviet Union which is resorting to every 
means including slave labor, to increase production 
—a condition which is likely to continue for a long 
time in the face of the intense labor shortages. 

In our country socialism would follow the same 
pattern with which we are so familiar—the idealist 
conception of another age. They would ignore the 
fact that our particular system of free enterprise has 
produced the highest 
standard of living in 
history for the 
masses—that in this 
imperfect world we 
have made greater 
strides toward the 
goal of “liberty and 
economic well-being” 
than have been 
achieved by any other 
system. We can ex- 
pect them also to 
push all their re- 
forms, without not- 
ing how many are in 
operation “nation- 
alization” too will be 
demanded, despite its 
proven failures as 
compared with  pri- 
vate operation, both 
from its standpoint 
of efficiency and cost 
to the consumer who 
has to pay the tax in 
addition. 

This is clearly no 
time to experiment 
with socialist govern- 
ments. It would serve 
the interests of this 
country best if these 
liberals supported our 
present government 
fully and generously. 
The Socialists can 
accomplish a great deal more if they continue to act 
as a check wherever abuse of power raises its head. 
Born in a period of civilization which had for its 
ideals the perfection of man—and not the goal of 
power—socialism has a great contribution to make. 
But, today, in this chaotic moment in history, we 
must deal with the stark realities of life— the pre- 
servation of life itself—of our homes—our families 
and our liberties—so that what already has been 
achieved will not be lost. 

We must not fail—the world to come depends on 
the united efforts of the whole people. Socialism 
must take its part in a union of all the people instead 
of seeking dubious power in a separate party. 


IN ACTION 
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Market action over the past fortnight ends the with the Dow-Jones industrial average likely nla 
debate on whether the economic readjustment to follow it. For the average investor, we rec- pair 
mark 
now in progress had been discounted. It had ommend at least a 50% liquidity at present the Dov 
; : i . : : getting 
not, as we suspected. The main trend is down, awaiting buying levels in stock prices.. pressio 
again 
market 
By A. T. MILLER Ww: 
rials, | 
in gel 
For. a good many months the case for the bull what is going on in the market there are, and long alge 
side of the stock market had rested on two main have been, a good many things the matter with. the Pa av 
foundations. One, entirely technical in character, Dow average. Indexes more truly representative oj Biter 
was the fact that the Dow-Jones industrial average the main body of stocks are definitely in new lov Bich 
had continued to hold above the level reached on the ground. So, for that matter, are the Dow rail ani debche 
first phase of sharp bear-market decline last Octo- utility indexes. The broad weekly indexes of the of 10 
ber. The second was the theory that the economic Magazine of Wall Street have been painting a There i 
recession, which had long been predicted and which adverse picture for weeks. A firm bottom to the ent pe! 
is now under way in more lines of business than bear market might be near or some distance away. Za re 
not, had been discounted. Beyond the fact that this There is no way of getting an advance answer to fo pi 
case—always open to some doubt, as we have re- that question. What is beyond question is that the - ade 
peatedly pointed out—has been pretty effectively main trend of stock prices is down. It is to be ex by the 
demolished by the market’s action over the past pected that the Dow industrials will follow it. i of 
fortnight, there is not a great deal that needs to trend s 
be said. Support Indicator Bearish Since April 12 
Of course, one could still quibble. At the lowest 
level reached up to this writing the Dow industrials The downtrend market signal given by our char The 
were ‘still slightly above the lowest intra-day level “Measuring Market Support” on April 12 has provei , 
(just above 160) and the lowest closing price accurate. The deficit gap in market support continua} , Behi 
(163.12). With respect to accurate reflection of to widen and a substantial improvement in the re tempo 
— igen oie and selling yale 
will have to develop before this gaf\’ , 
MEASURING MARKET SUPPORT is filled and a favorable indication if Y,™° 
THE MARKET 13 A TU6-OF-WAR....CONSTANTLY SHIFTING SUPPLY @ DEMAND PRODUCES THE FLUCTUATIONS” shown. Last July followers of this matter 
320 bic fate striahcttte OO market barometer will recall that « le 
596 xa selling signal was given when the Dov i, th 
aed Industrial was still in the .200s. hp "Ve 0 
a January, 1947 an intermediate rally fi nae, 
290 290 was indicated but we stated that only ape bi 
280 one-half of your intended investment iy cun 
should be committed then—and only inf “4, 4 
SUPPLY OF STOCKS sound, high yield issues. In our Apri to good 
(AS INDICATED BY TRANSACTIONS AT DECLINING PRICES) 26 issue we advised that “if you ar than th 
inclined to worry or do not hav§)) jmpe 
reasonably conservative reserves, We ast str 
would certainly not argue against sell ag = 
ing” even your 50% committed posi diggs 
DEMAND FOR STOCKS tion. All readers should be in a = Reetod 
A servative status, therefore, and readf- ""** 
(AS INDICATED BY TRANSACTIONS AT RISING PRICES) to buy underpriced stocks when aa 
bullish sign again is given. nat . 
Where the Market Stands "hg 
For many weeks, while numeroti ee 
MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 304 STOCKS analysts were citing the “resistance} ji. qi 
shown by the Dow Industrials, a pet eins 
sistent erosion of prices was going 0 contract 
throughout the actual market, all discerni 
gaining momentum since late Marcel: high her 
As a result, at the close of last week ing ‘oy 
our composite weekly index stood #44. 4; 
111.5, compared with last autumm>y,. in 
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low of 129.8; the index of 
100 high-price stocks at 72.58 
against the autumn, 1946, 
low of 80.46; the 100 low- 
price stock index at 124.35, 
against 156.49. In short, 
everyone appraising the 
market mainly in terms of 
the Dow Industrials has been 

getting an over-bullish im- 

pression. As in 1938 and | 

again in 1942, this bear 
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market in all probability will 
end with the Dow Indus- 
trials, and high-price stocks 
in general, showing  pro- 
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YEARLY RANGE 
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1936 —- 1945 


more speculative stocks sold 
to a virtual standstill. The 
latter will be a good clue to 
watch, and can best be 
watched through our index 
of 100 low-price stocks. 
There is nothing in its pres- 
ent performance suggestive 
of a bear-market bottom. As 
long as it points lower, any 
nearby “resistance” shown 
by the Dow Industrials will 
be of very dubious major- 
trend significance. 


COW-JONES RAILS 


The Factors At Work 


Behind the increased 
tempo of decline in the 
market, many factors are 
at work — greater concern 


MILLION 
SHARES 


by more people with the 
matter of business reces- 
sion; less confidence in the 
idea that the recession will 
have only a moderate effect 
on corporate earnings; the 
disturbing foreign situation; 
the cumulative proof that stocks respond individu- 
ally, and by groups, more readily to bad news than 
to good. If any one of these has been more potent 
than the others, perhaps it is the last named—not 
so important in itself, but decisive like the fabled 
last straw which broke the camel’s back. As said 
early in this disussion, a great deal was made of 
the idea that “stocks”—at previous lows for the 
Dow Industrials — had discounted or about dis- 
counted the probable impact of the recession on 
corporate earnings. When that theory is demolished, 
it leaves something of a psychological vacuum. For 
when you concede that it is impossible to foresee 
how hard earnings will be hit, and for how long, it 
begins to dawn on you that where-the bottom of 
this bear market may be is quite uncertain. 
Probably no single thing has caused greater specu- 
ative dismay than the near-collapse of building stocks 
following publication of adverse statistics on new 
contract awards, although it had been evident to 
discerning eyes for at least several months that over- 
high prices were progressively choking off the build- 





ng boom for the initial postwar cycle. The durable 


goods stocks paced all the good rallies last winter. 
Now, among them, group after group has tumbled out 
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of favor. Even in the automobile field, with good 
prospects for at least many months to come, only 
General Motors and Chrysler retain some hangover 
of this bullish sentiment on durable-goods issues. 
The speculative motor shares—those of all the so- 
called independents—are at new bear-market lows. 

The normal thing in peacetime is for something 
like an average of 70% to 80% of total corporate 
profits to be paid out in dividends. But when, despite 
apparently booming earnings, there is only enough 
cash available—or enough managerial confidence— 
so that a mere 50% of profits go to stockholders, 
there must be something wrong or at least abnormal. 
Too much of the profits are tied up in inventories 
and receivables. Too much is being ploughed back 
into expanded facilities at inflated costs—facilities 
which may not earn their keep in normal times. 

It all boils down to deteriorating confidence by 
investors and speculators, and that makes the mar- 
ket trend. Where it will halt we do not know. For 
the average investor—which excludes the minority 
dependent on investment return and getting it from 
conservative holdings—we recommend at least a 
50% liquidity. 

—Monday, May 19. 
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Smoking chimneys symbolize our huge productive capacity which calls for velopm. 
record export trade—and brings the problem of how foreign nations can pay us unchall 
: normal 
By V. L. HOROTH goods 1 


Never in our history have our peacetime com- this amount are included the earnings of dollars )y ee 


mercial exports been larger. In March this year, we our merchant marine, the receipts of interest an( 
shipped abroad goods worth nearly $114 billion, dividends, royalties on the motion pictures, etc 
representing an annual export rate of about $15 All in all, we are at the present time exporting 
billion. Few people realize the magnitude of this goods and services at the rate of about $17 to $1! 
figure. In 1919 and 1920, the biggest years after billion. What’s more, we are doing it without an! 
the First World War, we shipped abroad about $8 strain on our economy. The whole amount is onl 
billion worth of goods a year. In the ’Twenties, we about 8 per cent of our total national output, valuei 
thought it a big year when our exports reached at present at some $210 billion. 

$5 billion. In the years before the Second World 
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ments 


War, $3 billion exports were considered tops. When Importance of Exports to our Economy 
our then Secretary of Commerce came out with a . 
forecast that our postwar exports might reach $10 The fact that less than 10 per cent of our totda 


billion a year, and stay at that level, the idea was output of goods is usually exported has led to the 
pooh-poohed; the figure seemed fantastic, for when misconception that exports are not essential to oul! 
this forecast was made in 1944, our commercial ex- national well-being. What is overlooked is that cer 
ports were moving abroad at the rate of about $2 tain industries and trades are dependent upon for 
billion a year. eign trade more than others. The workers employe( 

In considering the present level of our exports, itis in such industries and trades provide purchasing 
however necessary to keep in mind that export power for the products of industries and trade 
prices are about twice as high as they were in 1938. which do not export. And since a product that is 
In 1938 prices, the value of our exports would be not shipped abroad cannot always be sold in the 
around $7 billion, but even this would still be more domestic market, a loss of exports would normally 
than twice as much (in volume) as before the war. result in a lower volume of production and in highe! 

On the other hand, commercial exports are but costs. Hence by permitting a larger production vol 
a part of overall goods and services moving abroad. ume, the exports help to reduce the cost of a prod: 
The shipment of the remainder of UNRRA and_ uct sold in the home market. And for many al 
Lend-Lease supplies, of the supplies provided by enterprise, the final 10 per cent of goods exported 
the Army to the civilians in occupied countries, and can make all the difference between profit and loss 
of other relief, will probably range between $1 and Exports are particularly important for raising 
$2 billion. We are also rendering services to for- the income of our farming areas. At present, for 
eign countries worth about $3 billion a year. In eign countries are taking about $4 billion of the 
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farm products, or about one-sixth of our total agri- 
cultural output. From 40 to 60 per cent of our cot- 
ton usually goes abroad; about 30 to 40 per cent of 
our tobacco production, 15 per cent of the apple 
crop, 20 per cent of the canned fruit output, 40 per 
eent of the dried fruits, 35 per cent of the lard 
production and so down the line. Some industries 
likewise send a high percentage of their output 
abroad; the automobile industry, 13 per cent, the 
sewing machine industry, 14 per cent, the agricul- 
tural machinery industry, 25 per cent, and the office 
appliances industry, 30 per cent. 

Since the United. States is not self sustaining, 
exports also provide—and this is their chief func- 
tion—the means of payment for the products that 
we must import. Finally, exports contribute con- 
siderably toward employment. It is estimated that 
$10 billion exports provide jobs for at least 5 mil- 
lion men, and without these jobs, we would find it 
more difficult to bring about a state of full employ- 
ment. The overall effect of exports on national 
economy is, therefore, far more important than the 
mere export-total production ratio is likely to 
indicate. 


Which Industries Will Look For Foreign Outlets? 


Before the war, the United States had about 35 
per cent of the world industrial capacity. The war 
time expansion here and the destruction of indus- 
trial capacity abroad have undoubtedly increased 
this percentage in our favor. We may have at pres- 
sent about one-half of the world’s’ industrial 
capacity. Just now, we are benefiting from this de- 
velopment. As an exporter, we are in an almost 
unchallengeable position. The countries which under 
normal circumstances would have bought industrial 
goods from Germany or Japan have to look to us 
for their requirements. Compared with the volume 
of industrial goods exported by us, the current ship- 
ments of Great Britain, Canada, Sweden and 








Foreign Dollar Balances in U. S. Banks 
(In Millions of Dollars) 


(Peak) 
Oct. 31, 
1945 1946 
Canada 1,552 1,045 
Cuba 145 159 
Other Caribbean and Central America 434 384 
Argentina and Brazil 256 337 
Chile, Peru and Bolivia 124 106 
Other Latin America 139 165 


Nov. 30, 


Total Latin America 1,098 1,151 
Great Britain 740 546 
Liberated countries of Western Europe 1,078 907 
European neutrals including Turkey 618 655 
Italy and Finland 69 225 


Eastern Europe including Russia 90 170 


Total Europe including Turkey 2,595 2,503 


China, Manchuria and Hong King 613 497 
Philippine Islands 645 466 
Other Asia 254 338 
Australia and New Zealand 33 = 
1,342 


Total Australasia 1,545 


Africa and others 33 89 
Total 6,823 6,130 


Miscellaneous including balances of 
International Fund and Bank 130 561 


Grand Total 6,953 6,691 


Source: Federal Reserve Bulletin 

















Switzerland—our immediate competitors in world 
markets—are still only a trickle. 

But the expansion of our productive facilities, 
which is working in our favor during. the present 
period of reconstruction, may prove to be a danger 


Trucks and passenger cars at New York ready for shipment. The automobile 
industry is but one of many domestic manufacturers with a large export market 
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Selected Companies with Large Export Trade 


Allied Chemical 
Allis Chalmers 


American Locomotive 


Ingersoll-Rand 

International Business Machine 
International Harvester 
American Radiator Liggett & Myers 


American Tobacco Lima Locomotive 


Case, J. |. Loew’s, Inc. 
Caterpillar Tractor Paramount Pictures 
Chrysler Pepsi Cola 

Coca Cola Procter & Gamble 
Colgate Palmolive Peet Pullman 


Reynolds Tobacco 

Sherwin Williams 

Singer Mfg. Co. 

Socony-Vacuum 

Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Underwood Corp. 


Crane Company 
Du Pont 

Ford 

General Foods 


General Motors 
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later on. If our industries are to operate efficiently, 
their expanded capacity must be utilized to the 
greatest possible extent. Hence we must have much 
larger exports than we had before the war. The 
machine tool industry, for instance, the capacity of 
which is estimated to have about trebled, will have 
to depend upon sales abroad to a far greater extent 
than prior to the war. The farm machinery in- 
dustry is in much the same position. Its capacity 
has at least doubled, as has also the manufacturing 
capacity of the plumbing and heating equipment 
industry. The productive capacity of the show 
manufacturing industry is up about 40 per cent and 
of the textile industry, about 10 per cent. The 
capacity of individual chemical industries has 
doubled and trebled. They too will have to export 
much more than before the war. Fortunately the 
world is industrializing, and there should be a con- 











tinuous demand for our machinery and industrial 
equipment. 


Will Exports Be Maintained at the Present Level? 


How long will the present export boom last? That 
is a question being asked by many an exporter 
somewhat bewildered by the enormous foreign de. 
mand for American goods. The answer is simple: 
the export boom will depend (one) upon the prog. 
ress of reconstruction and reconversion abroad, and 
(two) upon the ability of foreigners to find dollars 
for payment. Of the two conditions, the ability to 
pay is of course the more important, and our ex 
ports to some countries are already being affected 
by the declining dollar balances. 

The slow progress of reconstruction and recon. 
version abroad has, in general, favored the Ameri- 
can exporter. The progress has been slow partly 
because of tremendous war damage. But social and 
economic reforms, especially on the Continent, and 
political instability as well, have also been im. 
portant factors. Heavy-handed government controls 
have stifled private enterprise in all but a few 
European countries. This has resulted in small sur. 
pluses for export and the countries that were wait- 
ing for European goods, have had no choice but to 
turn to us. 

From all indications, the progress of rehabilita. 
tion in Europe will continue to be slow for at least 
another year. The coming harvest is expected to be 
far below average. Food scarcity will continue and 
henee incentive for spurring the European worker 
to a greater productivity may be lacking. A good 
many countries will have to spend their available 
dollars for wheat and food instead of, as they have 
been hoping to do, for industrial equipment for the 
rehabilitation of their industries. 

Hence not only the American industrialist will 
benefit for at least another year from the high 
level of exports, but also the American farmer. 
Should Europe have a good harvest this Fall, ou 

exports of foodstuffs would 





DOLLARS SUPPLIED sy U.S. To FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


(BY MAIN CATEGORIES —IN BILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


probably fall off materially 
during the latter half of 
1947. But since the pros 
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pects are for a poor harvest, 
large agricultural exports 
would probably continue and 
should help to sustain the 
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purchasing power of farm- 
ing sections. 





Where Will the Dollars 





Come From? 


Now that it has_ been 
established that the export 
boom will continue through 


























1948, where will the dollars 
for goods and services come 
from? This is the crux of 
the whole foreign trade situ 
ation. 

The answer is in part sup- 
plied by the forecasts of the 
Department of Commerce oi 
our international transac: 
tions in 1947. The antic: 

















(Please turn to Page 239) 
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By H. M. TREMAINE 


Reports of current financial and trade changes are 
now being poured out in a swelling torrent, the cur- 
rents of which are mixed and contradictory to an 
extent seldom witnessed in this country except dur- 
ing major turning points in our economic history. 
Undoubtedly many business men and investors feel 
utterly confused in the midst of this whirlpool of 
conflicting news, explanations, forecasts, and rumors. 

Any attempt to determine what all these changes 
add up to in the business outlook would seem to in- 
volve an examination of three factors: the informa- 
tion itself, the common assumption of recession, and 
the underlying economic principles. 

(1) The information as to these changes—it is 
sufficient to say—is readily available, in almost baf- 
fling abundance, to all who choose to inform them- 
selves. 

(2) The assumption has been accepted, and with 
little thought or presentation of supporting evi- 
dence, that the changes indicate an oncoming re- 
cession. 

(3) The realization that perhaps such changes are 
really healthy and necessary readjustments for keep- 
ing our economic machinery in equilibrium is ap- 
parently missed by most people—probably because 
it has been several years since free prices have been 
allowed to exercise their traditional function of au- 
tomatic control over our economic system. 


A Significant Era in Our Economy 


Inasmuch as the human mind is so adaptable to 
prevailing conditions, the American people have be- 
come accustomed to the wartime controls ‘over most 
branches of our economic life and accepted them as 
the natural thing, so that the return during recent 
months of free prices seems strange and unnatural. 
Yet as our thinking on the subject continues to 
change, these readjustments under a competitive 
price system should come to be again regarded not 
only as the natural thing, but as our very salvation 
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from the extremes of disastrous 
depression on the one hand or 
unbridled inflation on the other. 
As time goes on, the significance 
of this particular “era” in our 
economic course should become 
increasingly clear. 

Therefore a realistic appraisal 
of conditions must look beneath 
the myriad of confusing surface 
movements, and examine the 
strong fundamentals underneath. 
These include such basic factors 
as national income, money and credit, public finance, 
interest rates, the financial condition of corporations 
and individuals, as well as foreign trade and for- 
eign loans. They are the inter-related forces that, 
working through constant price fluctuations, influ- 
ence the expansion and contraction in the manufac- 
turing and mining industries, wholesale and retail 
trade, railroads and public utilities. In due course 
they are reflected in employment and payrolls, cor- 
porate earnings and dividends, and prices of stocks 
and bonds. 


Why Income And Prices Are Up 


National income is No. 1 on the list of financial 
fundamentals. It is continuing this year to run 
around the record rate of $177 billion annually, as 
against $165 billion for the calendar year 1945. As 
compared with the 1939 level of $71 billion, current 
income is up 149%. 

Commodity prices are up about 85% since 1939. 
If income were expressed in dollars of 1939 purchas- 
ing power, the current level would still show a rise 
of 3514. For most practical purposes, of course, 
measurements are made in current dollars, regard- 
less of changes in purchasing power. 

The major cause of this great increase in national 
income and in prices was the wartime expansion of 
money and credit. This resulted from the tre- 
mendous expenditures for war, which lifted the fed- 
eral budget from $9 billion in 1939 to over $100 
billion in 1945. Despite an increase in tax and other 
revenues from $5 billion to $46 billion, there was a 
deficit of $54 billion in 1945, while the cumulative 
deficit during: the six years 1941-46 reached the 
staggering total of $211 billion. 

Of this total deficit, about $58 billion was financed 
by purchases of government securities by the com- 
mercial banks, and $21 billion by the Federal Reserve 
Banks, so that $79 billion or 37% of the total repre- 
sented direct expansion of bank credit. Insurance 
companies purchased $19 billion or 9%, mutual 
savings banks $9 billion or 4%, U. S. Government 
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trust funds and agencies $25 billion or 12%, and 
other investors (individuals, including savings 
bonds, corporations, state and local governments, 
etc.) $80 billion or 38%. 

The $58 billion purchases by the commercial banks 
were accompanied by an increase of $15 billion in 
bank loans (including loans to finance the purchase 
or carrying of government securities by others) and 
in other investments, so that total loans and in- 
vestments expanded by $73 billion or 179%. Total 
bank deposits expanded during the same period by 
$80 billion or 140%. At the same time, money in cir- 
culation rose three-fold, from $7 billion to $21 
billion. 


Smaller Money Supply Brought Problems 


This expansion of the country’s total money sup- 
ply (including bank credit) was the primary force 
behind our wartime inflation. It is, likewise, at the 
root of most of our economic problems, such as 
scarcity of goods and housing, high living costs and 
buyer resistance, continued wage demands and strikes. 

The general outlook as to “Inflation,” however, 
has been modified considerably since the first of this 
year. The: renewed outburst of commodity price 
speculation and advances in February and March 
have now been practically wiped out by subsequent 
declines. Buyer resistance to high prices has caused 
retail and wholesale sales to slow down, orders to be 
cancelled, new commitments to be deferred, and 
prices to be reduced on a fairly widespread scale. 

Meanwhile, a substantial reduction continues to 
be made in the potentially inflationary bank credit 
by the sale or redemption of over $22 billion in bank- 
held government securities from the unneeded cash 
balances built up by the Victory Loan. Thus in view 
of current trends in prices, business and credit, 
and the fact that the federal budget for the first 
time in seventeen years is again in balance and 
showing a surplus of revenues over receipts for gen- 
uine amortization of the public debt, it would seem 
that the danger of inflation—beyond the 55% rise 
over 1939 in cost of living that has already taken 
place—is ended for the time being at least. 


No Great Depression Ahead 


Although the free spending of the war and im. 
mediate postwar period is clearly on the wane, this 
alone certainly does not indicate that the country 
is headed for a great depression. What is happening 
is not that people are spending less than before, but 
that they are shifting the character of their spend. 
ing, and actually spending more in total than ever 
before. 

It is true that they are spending less this year 
on such things as jewelry, women’s apparel, toilet 
articles, and liquor (both at night clubs and at 





home). But they are spending more on food, due to 
the extreme price rise, and also on household fur. 
nishings and appliances, automobiles, and other dur. 
able goods which are becoming available in increas. 
ing supply. They are also spending more on new 
building and modernization. 


This increase in total spending is financed in three f 


ways: by the increase in individual incomes, by re- 
duced savings, and by going into debt. The increased 
incomes reflect the widespread wage advanced dur- 
ing 1946-47 averaging about 1214%, as well as 
larger returns from agriculture, unincorporated 
business, and corporate dividends. The decreases in 
savings are concentrated in the lower net purchases 
of government securities, which dropped from $10 
billion in 1945 to only $1 billion last year, and in 
lower accumulation of currency and bank deposits, 
which dropped from $19 billion to $12 billion. 


Individual Savings Declined 


At the same time, consumer debt rose more than f 
$2 billion. According to the Department of Commerce F 
annual tabulation just published, total savings of ff 
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individuals, including changes in their long and 
short-term indebtedness, dropped from $38 billion Fi 


in 1945 to $19 billion in 1946, or by exactly one-half. 

Nevertheless this $19 billion still represents a 
huge total of savings for a single year. It contrasts 
with only $614 billion in 1940, and has been exceeded 
only in the war years when income was expanding 
rapidly, merchandise was scarce or unobtainable, and 
strong patriotic appeals were made to invest 
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in government bonds. Despite the reduction 
in savings last year, the rate relative to total 
national income was still considerably above 
that of prewar. 

American business corporations likewise 
are in a strong and liquid financial condition, 
and last year made further additions to their 
working capital built up so _ substantially 
during the war period. Current assets of all 
non-financial corporations on December 31, 
1946 were estimated by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission survey at approxi- 
mately $104 billion, against current liabilities 
of $47 billion, leaving net working capital of 
$57 billion, an increase of $5 billion during 
the vear. 

Inventories of $35 billion were up $8 bil- 
lion, reflecting both high-volume operations 
and higher prices at the year-end. Accounts 
5 and notes receivable of $30 billion were up $7 
billion as a result of the restocking and credit 
extension to customers at the prevailing rec- 
ord rate of shipments. Government securities 
of $15 billion were down $6 billion, part of 
the decline repre- (Please turn to Page 235) 
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Optimism, virtual full employment and production, high wages, boomi 
sales and profits, easy credit, mark the top of the business cycle. 













illion this belief, however, is some vague fear that some- 
-half. where along the line, the new pattern will deviate 






its a Fusemployment, depressed production, lower wages and profits, from the old, that despite the constructive funda- 
rasts tight credit, characterize the bottom of the business cycle. mentals inherent in today’s economy, history will 
eded a not repeat itself. Such apprehension is not unrea- 
ding By J. S. WILLIAMS sonably based on the radical and world wide social 
, and : 4 oes . : : and economic changes brought about by World War 
ivest With indications of an impending economic re- 2, by realization of the fact that after a great con- 
ction | cession, the business cycle theory is receiving height- yulsion such as the late war, our modern civilization 
total } ened attention. Is a cyclical recession, if not depres- will be profoundly transformed, and that such a 
bove | Sion, actually coming? Is it inevitable, how long will transformation will not be without incisive disrup- 
it last, how severe will it be, can it be prevented or tive effects of considerable duration. Also, it is well 
‘wise ameliorated? Shall we witness a repetition of the known that business cycles during, the last century 
tion, | Pattern of the past, despite apparent strongly diver- have become increasingly severe with the height- 
their gent fundamentals in existence today? These are ened complexity of economic activity, hence will be 
jially } Questions that are currently being asked and ex- far more difficult to control in the future. 
f all} plored with increasing apprehension as the imbal- Thus, a general discussion of business cycles and 
To ance in our postwar economy is becoming more and the various cycle theories may not be amiss. Essen- 
and more evident and corrective moves appear increas- tially, business cycles have to do with price move- 
rOXxi- ingly imperative. ments. The degree of regularity in cyclical price 
ities Most frequently today, a parallel is drawn with movements is an unsettled point among economists. 
al of our experience after the first World War. Increas- Since the duration of a cycle, or any part of it, varies 
ring} ‘ingly it is thought that we may witness a repetition from time to time, many contend that any predic- 
of the pattern of the early Twenties’, in the form tion of price movements is a mere guess. Recent 
bil- of a short but hectic’ (and largely inflationary) experience leaves this point decidedly at issue, for 
ions primary boom (now obviously approaching its end), we know that business cycles do recur; but our fore- 
unts of a subsequent relatively short-lived corrective pe- casting methods have been far from accurate. More- 
p $7 riod that ultimately will lead into a secondary post- over, while efforts to control them have become one 
edit war boom, a prolonged period of considerable pros- of the most important problems, they have been far 
rec- perity to be followed by a severe depression. This, from successful. 
ities roughly, is what happened after the first World A description of the phases and effects of busi- 
t of War, and many prophets hold that such a course ness cycles may be an appropriate introduction to 
235) of events is likely to repeat itself. Mingled with a discussion of causes and remedies. The prosperity 
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Unbiased charting of the 3'/2 year rhythm on the fluctuation of the 
ing accuracies and inaccuracies on major moves. Market top shown 


Magazine of Wall Street Common Stock Average shows interest. 
for early 1930 and bottom late in 1931 were only a few month; 


out of the way. Top early in 1937 was excellent and bottom late in 1938 was fair. Bottom in 1941 was excellent but top in early 
1944 was poor. Bottom in late 1945 and top indicated for 1947 are poor. Obviously this rhythm cannot be applied with any exactitude, 


phase of a business cycle is mainly characterized by 
rising commodity prices, especially wholesale prices. 
Since wages rise more slowly than commodity prices, 
profits increase in most industries. Rising prices 
and profits stimulate speculative buying of securities 
and commodities. Sales soar and so does production, 
and we have a period of rather full employment. 
Often, too, the scramble to produce, sell and manipu- 
late commodities tends to discourage efficiency in 
production. We can hardy fail to recognize the sim- 
ilarity of this pattern with our most recent experi- 
ence. 

The declining phase of a business cycle is fre- 
quently precipitated by a spectacular crash of secu- 
rities prices and by tightening credit. Increased 
sales resistance and higher costs stop the rise of 
prices and profits. Commodity markets become ir- 
regular, and eventually reactionary or disorganized. 
A feeling of uncertainty permeates business activity. 

Once the selling movement gets under way, the 
depression phase of the business cycle is quick to 
follow. Credit becomes still tighter and borrowers, 
in an attempt to remain solvent, force the sale of 
goods at even lower prices. Efforts to reduce pro- 
duction costs usually appear in the form of pay-roll 
cuts, facilitated by mounting unemployment. Pro- 
duction is curtailed, bankruptcies become more wide- 
spread. Wages gradually decline in the wake of fall- 
ing commodity prices. As a corollary, consumer pur- 
chasing power weakens, and commodity and good in- 
ventories are slowly disposed at prices below cost. 
The resultant poor outlook for profits discourages 
investment. The hoarding of money may assume 
sizable proportions. 

The recovery phase of a business cycle develops 
when costs have become adjusted to the lower price 
level and when accumulated inventories of merchan- 
dise have been largely disposed of. Banks, by virtue 
of their tight credit policy, have accumulated large 
reserves and credit becomes available on more favor- 
able terms. Lower wages, greater worker efficiency 
and the resultant improved outlook for profits en- 
courage business men once more to venture upon the 
road of increased production as soon as depleted in- 
ventories tend to stiffen the price structure. As a 
result, unemployment decreases, purchasing power 
rises, and a gradual upward trend in prices and 
profits ensues. 

This, in a necessarily rough and greatly abbrevi- 
ated presentation, is what might be called the “clas- 
sical” pattern of business cycles such as we have 
experienced them in the past. The devastating ef- 
fects of such cyclical fluctuations need no elabora- 
tion. Boom periods encourage wasteful methods of 
production and unsound speculative manipulation of 
securities and commodities. Periods of depression, 
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as was made amply clear in the Thirties’, involve 
huge waste in the form of idle men, idle capital, anj 
idle capital equipment. Social repercussions are prob. 
found, leading to costly, unsound and untried social 
and economic experiments at the expense of the tax 
payer and the entire economy. 

It has often been stated, and probably correctly, 
that business cycles are the logical product of the 
free enterprise system and that therefore they ar 
more or less self-generating, since one phase devel 
ops conditions which produce the next stage. There 
is far less unanimity as to what causes the initial 
start and continues the so-called “cyclical rhythm.” 
The number and diversity of theories offered is truly 
confusing, and this very fact suggests that prob- 
ably no specific factor may be labelled as the cause 
but rather that a group of factors interact under a 
general impulse, the profit motive. 

The theories emphasizing external causes are 
manifold. They range from sun-spot cycles and their 
relation to weather, and even human psychology, to 
wars, new discoveries and inventions, and population 
changes. Theories emphasizing internal causes are 
more complicated. They have to do with “over- 
saving” and “under-consumption,” or conversely, 
with over-production. Over-saving, it is averred, de-~ 
creases purchasing power while under-consumption 
limits investment. It is a theory that enjoys a large 
public following and was basic to many New Deal 
concepts. Essentially, it has to do with the problem 
of distribution. Certain monetary theories enjoy 
equally wide acceptance though their classification 
is very wide indeed. Monetary theories deal with the 
effects of an elastic commercial banking system, with 
the lack of correspondence in saving and _ invest- 
ment, with the idea that the capitalistic system of 
production leads to periodic over investment. 

Underlying the latter theory is the thought that 
economic progress is jerky, that the capitalistic sys- 
tem humps itself along instead of gliding smoothly. 
Periodically there is an outburst of activity in the 
capital goods industries, accompanied by increased 
activity in the consumer goods industries, subject 
to collapse as soon as the forward advance begins 
to slacken. In this connection it is frequently re- 
marked that the causes of depression are to be 
found in business booms,’ that reaction inevitably 
follows after any prolonged upward spurt. It is 
probably equally true that prosperity is an inevitable 
aftermath of depression. Under the stress of busi- 
ness adversity, there are conceived new ideas, new 
inventions, new and more efficient methods, new 
leaders and new courage. But an even flow of prog- 
ress appears impossible. 

Since “profit” is such a central factor in our eco- 
nomic system, the thought that the profit motive 
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plays an important part in business 
fuctuations is naturally a prominent 
feature of most cycle theories. Pro- 
ducers in a competitive economy must 
act quickly to utilize profit oppor- 


arise because of external factors, such 
‘as war, Sharp variation in agricultural 
output, change of trade or financial 
policies. Or they may arise from in- 


duction, from large accumulated de- 
‘mands as at present, or from optimis- 
tic misjudgments of demand later 
leading to misdirection of production 
lor over production. 

As a boom period develops under 
‘collective efforts ‘to make profits, an- 
other factor emerges which combines 
misdirected production and 
tightening credit to force liquidation, 
namely the lag in purchasing power 
among wage earners. Money spent by 
producers to exploit profit opportu- 
nities is largely disbursed, directly or * 
indirectly, for labor. With greater 
purchasing power, wage earners and others bid up 
the prices of finished products. But wage disburse- 
ments tend to lag behind the rise in prices and 
profits because the reinvestment of profits in in- 
dustry is not an automatic process. As prosperity 
advances, large corporate surpluses remain idle. The 
lag in purchasing power develops with cumulative 
effect, leading to cumulative maladjustment be- 
tween prices and wages, with lack of sufficient con- 
sumer purchasing power finally ending in a sharp 
price decline and a severe spiral of deflation, or price 
correction. Essentially, the downturn ultimately is 
brought about not because profits are too large 
(though it would seem so), but because profit op- 
portunities become restricted. 

But it is important to note that this restriction, 
this change in the profit outlook, is nevertheless 
directly connected with the lag in popular purchas- 
ing power. This lag creates caution, prevents rein- 
vestment of profits. As soon as the profit outlook 
becomes clouded, business men become chary of fu- 
ture commitments. Also, as a boom develops, there 
comes a time when wages and other costs begin to 
catch up with the advance in selling prices, when 
the latter can no longer be raised, thus when profit 
margins will narrow. The mere expectation of this 
will affect business initiative, with the aforemen- 
tioned results. 

A discussion of the causes of business cycles 
would be incomplete without mentioning the psycho- 
logical factor, the emotional influences affecting 
business judgment. Over-optimistic or over-pessimis- 
tic misealculations, though never alone responsible 
for business cycles, have had important effects on 
business spending, and thereby on cyclical develop- 
ments. The tendencies toward cyclical action are im- 
plicit in the very nature of the capitalistic system. 
The profit motive keeps the system in movement but 
the driving force which actually propels business to 
distorted heights and depth is furnished by mass 
psychology. 

At the outset of this discussion, the question was 
raised: Are business cycles inevitable? On basis of 
past experience, the answer is yes. A study of our 
economic history reveals the existence of long term, 
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Photo by Wide World 
Heavy sales of unessentials and luxuries which marked 1945-1946 
were a warning of cyclical adjustments which are already present 








intermediate and short term cycles, and naturally 
there has been a continuous effort at forecasting 
these cycles, usually with indifferent success. Ana- 
lyzing and projecting such trends is a complex mat- 
ter and our knowledge of them is still limited. While 
there is little doubt concerning their reality, it is 
in the field of timing, and measuring their scope, 
where uncertainty is greatest. The overall economic 
pattern is shaped by many influences difficult to cor- 
relate as to their effect; moreover, individual indus- 
tries and commodities have patterns of their own. 
Thus practical application of business cycle theories 
is at best an uncertain science. At the present junc- 
ture, it is immensely complicated by many factors 
not normally present and chiefly originating from 
the late war. To what extent these extraordinary 
factors may interfere with, or veil, the progress of 
cycles is one of the biggest question marks today. 

The most realistic approach at gaining greater in- 
sight would seem to concentrate on the known fun- 
damental causes of cyclical fluctuations and on re- 
medial measures to lessen them. Emphasis here must 
be placed on the prevention of excessive booms rather 
than an palliative measures to ameliorate resultant 
depressions. Our current drive for lower prices must 
be regarded as a move in this direction. If the spec- 
ulative heights of prosperity are reduced, price mal- 
adjustments will be less extreme and depressions 
consequently should be less severe. The real question, 
in a free economy, is how much control should be 
exercised, provided that control is feasible. If the 
basic features of the free enterprise system are to 
be preserved, the mild fluctuations would be re- 
garded as the normal method of industrial progress 
and only extreme price movements would call for 
intervention. This in the past has been attempted 
by control of credit, by compensatory fiscal policies, 
by public work programs, by unemployment insur- 
ance to bolster dwindling consumer purchasing 
power, and by improvement of forecasting informa- 
tion that will permit timely measures to curb 
cyclical excesses. 

While business cycle theories generally seek to 
find their answers strictly within the domain of 
business and economic (Please turn to Page 238) 
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Happening In Washington 


“REPUBLICAN PRICES” is an expression which will 
be heard with increasing frequency as the months 
leading to the 1948 National election trip by. Its 
intent obviously is to concentrate voter thought on 
the commodity price situation, its rise after OPA 





WASHINGTON SEES: 


Reduced to its essentials, the hubbub over 
labor-management legislation which has re- 
sounded over the past five months is one of per- 
sonalities and the principles they represent. At 
this point, less than a dozen men have it within 
their power to decide whether there will be any 
new laws, strict laws, or minor revisions of exist- 
ing statutes. 


Top legislative powers are Rep. Fred A. Hart- 
ley, Jr., of New Jersey, who sponsored and put 
through the house by a very substantial majority, 
a code marked by its departure from the systems 
of the past 15 years; Senator Robert A. Taft 
of Ohio, who is piloting through the senate a 
bill which is less drastic, largely because Taft has 
not had the support in his own chamber which 
has been accorded to Hartley. 


Since it is obvious that the two branches will 
not agree upon approaches to the solution of 
labor problems, it is certain that the conflicting 
measures will go to a conference committee. 
That introduces new characters: the senate re- 
publican conferees very likely will be Senators 
Taft, Ball and Smith; the house republican con- 
ferees are almost certain to be Reps. Hartley, 
Landis and Hoffman. The democrats will be in 
the minority and won't figure in the ultimate 
result. Their attitude toward labor curbs can, 
perhaps, best be gauged by their votes on the 
Case Bill last year. Five of the six voted for that 
stringent control; the sixth, Hoffman, voted 
against it on a technicality but said he favored it. 


Then, there is President Truman who almost 
surely will veto any bill agreed upon by con- 
gress. His ‘‘vote’’ is expected to decide the issue 
for this year. 





was “modified?’ by congress, and the efforts of Pres- 
ident Truman to halt it. Gael Sullivan, mouthpiece of 
the Democratic National Committee, is author of the 
expression. He hopes it will be as effective as FDR’s 
“Martin, Barton, and Fish,” or the GOP’s “Have 
you had enough?” which rang through the land last 
Fal). ‘ 


FATEFUL 60 DAYS lie ahead for both Congress and 
President Truman. First, congress must make major 
decisions on whether there will be tax reduction or 
national debt retirement, and the extent to which 
there will be budget cutting to implement that de 
cision. And congress must decide whether there is 
to be a rewriting of labor-management laws along 
drastic lines, or a “‘kid gloves” handling. So far there 
has been outspoken lack of agreement between the 
two houses. Next, it becomes the responsibility of 
President Truman to accept or veto the ultimate 
actions of Capitol Hill. National and political impli- 
cations are inherent, and numerous. 


MERGER OF CiO AND AFL was not promoted by re 
cent conferences in Washington but united action to 
meet common problems was agreed upon under the 
impetus of pending labor legislation. Labor chiefs 
who posed smilingly for newspaper photographers 
came together not because of any change of attitude 
on organizational matters but because they felt 
forced by congress to do so. The synthetic “unity” 
will dissipate when the labor bill is disposed of, one 
way or another. 


ELLENDER BILL to revise the 20-year-old Federal 
Corrupt Practices Act may pour more money into 
political campaign (although there is the likelihood 
that it merely will bring into the open sums hereto- 
fore secretly spent) but it will have the effect of 
carrying federal inspection into party primaries 
where much of the real abuse has thrived in the 
past. Primaries were regarded in the past something 
of a political club poll, but the Supreme Court has 
ruled participation therein is an incident to federal 
citizenship. Somewhat surprising is the fact that 
author of the bill, Senator A. J. Ellender of Louis- 
iana, was a hand-picked Huey Long beneficiary. And 
Long regarded primaries simply as ratification meet- 
ings. 
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Probably typical of the problems confronting em- 
ployers generally was the statement, made here a few days 
ago by a group of California canners that they expect no 
serious labor troubles this year "so long as we are able 
to pay off." The pay-off, they reasoned, was a 10 per cent 
increase in payrolls. 















































Lower price propaganda still is front page news. 
Fact of the matter, demonstrably so, is that some prices 
were marked up too high following demise of OPA. Over- 
looked, however, is the fact that production and processing 
in most lines of business is planned not in a few days 
but over a period of months. Stocks and inventories must be 
maintained to make a complicated distributional system 
































lece of 
of the work. 
rh High costs of raw material, labor and other services work against seasonal 








price adjustments, leading members of Congress are beginning to realize. Production 
costs are far from the leveling-off point. And just around the corner are increased 
freight rates and the certainty of higher labor costs. 
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majo Resistance is certain to be encountered to any effort to balance the increased 
lon orf costs by adjustment in prices of raw material. The battle to meet the built-up demand 
which for lower retail prices is certain to be fought out on that field. And the U. S. 


Department of Commerce appears to be doing nothing to spell out the simple economics 
involved. 



















there 
on the The Department of Labor is about to release some significant figures showing 
ity off the 1940 average hourly earnings compared with those of 1946 and of February 1947. 











The figures for some of those industries, reflecting the advances include: steel, 
75.5 cents, 119.5 cents, 125.9 cents; transportation equipment, not including 
automobiles, 79.5 cents, 132.5 cents, 136.3 cents; anthracite, 92.4 cents, 149.4 





































by re cents, 163.7 cents; bituminous coal, 88.3 cents, 140.1 cents, 149.1 cents. 

ion to 

er the Economists, "prophets" and planners in government here have been amazed at 
chiefs§_ the way the national income, employment,~and wage earnings have held up since the end 


of the war 20 months ago. It is estimated that weekly earnings in March equalled the 
record high of January 1945. 

















They are, however, concerned that the pipelines have been filled and there 
is some doubt that there exists sufficient spending power to buy.and consume current 


production. 


Government economists eand Congressional researchists expect this lack to be 
reflected in durable goods, automobiles, washing machines, etc., first. They believe 






































a the consumer initially will spend his money for food -- that the industries produc- 
. 2 ing processing, handling food, are in the best condition today. 
n the 


The danger, say the government departments, lies in unemployment which 


























ce would be sure to follow the failure to continue current durable goods production. 
sderal The impact, even if delayed, would be felt by the foods industries only as belts are 

that tightened. Labor, the experts reason, could very well be pricing itself out of 
we jobs and the country into a recession. 
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from the gove government and also are drawing unemployment payments from the states -- 
illegally. Congress has asked the District of Columbia Compensation Board to make 
an inquiry. 





Preliminary check has been made during the past few months of the "52-20 Club" 
members, and the names of many of them have been found on both benefit rolls. First 
i result will be a closer check of individual claimants to determine whether there ‘is 
i a double payoff. Despite initiation of the probe by Congress, it-actually is a 

protection to state funds. 


























































i President Truman did his spring housecleaning early this year. He swept 
four alphabetical agencies out of existence. Affected by his orders were the Office 
of Temporary Controls, Office of Price Administration, Civilian Production Adminis- 

tration, and Office of War Manpower and Reconversion. Actually, the latter had been 


absorbed into the OTC for gradual liquidation last year. 




















Rent control functions of the Office of Price Administration shifted to the 
office of the housing expeditor early in May. Chief of that agency, Frank Creedon, 
had the somewhat vague promise that the law will be administered "effectively and 

within the spirit of the Act." Building controls of the CPA already had gone to the 
expediter's office. The Commerce Department caught, the few remaining duties of the OWMR. 


























Increased prices and a sustained high volume of sales of farms for the year 
ended March 1, 1947, was reported by the U. S. Department of Agriculture in its annual 
survey of the farm real estate market. Shown in the study was a 12 per cent price 
rise for the country as a whole which brought average market values to a position 92 
per cent above the 1935-1939 level. Yet, average values still were six per cent 
under those of 1920, the peak year following the first World War. 


























Competition for building materials between big-scale federal developments 
and private construction was given by the House appropriations committee as one 
reason for a 47 per cent slash in the budget of the Department of the Interior -- 
another of the newly developed approaches to control of the executive departments 
by the legislative branch. 























Seriously disturbed by efforts to curb the Hull reciprocal trade agreements 
program is California's motion picture industry, with its 2.5 billion dollar invest- 
ment and its payroll of 200,000 persons. Important side issue is its budget of 
millions of dollars for advertising, rents, and public utilities. 























Highly significant fact is the circumstance that earnings from motion 
picture showings abroad last year ran to 125 million dollars, and that was almost 

the exact total of the profit earned by Holiywood during the year. Domestic showings 
cover the costs; profits come from abroad. 
































The movie colony is unlike most other industries in one particular: it does 
not ask for barriers against importation of films to the United States, and the in- 
port has be been increasingly high. That's a bargaining point. But the plain fact of 
the matter is that Hollywood produces for the world, meets little competition from 
abroad. 




























Reduced funds for government agencies seems certain to have one noteworthy 
effect, namely to improve technics among those who remain on the payroll. -The 

National Society for Advancement of Management met here, under government inspira- 
tion, to work in that direction. 
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There is a greater significance in the nationwide 
campaign for lower prices than meets the eye. Al- 
though the movement plainly was devised to rouse 
dormant consumer purchasing power, it points to a 
more vital and lasting economic change, namely, the 
ts restoration of normal competitive conditions in indus- 
tries other than merchandising. The man in the street 
may have difficulty in recognizing the shift from a 
seller’s to a buyer’s market, but the alert business 
executive knows full well when time begins to run out 
for marginal concerns whose prosperity depends 
largely on temporary absence of competition from 
stronger rivals. 

What is the significance for investors of this im- 
pending economic adjustment? It is important to de- 
termine if possible how well prepared individual cor- 
porate managements are to meet more aggressive 
= competition. Accordingly, what are the outstanding 
characteristics of companies that have become well 
entrenched in their industries and thus are better 
1 equipped to preserve earnings in a period of shrinking 
margins? A careful inquiry into this problem is vital 
at this critical juncture in market history. There is 
y no question but that removal of wartime restrictions 

points to resumption of keener rivalry in the business 
world, and as the pace quickens, the weaker entries 
drop by the wayside. Since the beginning of time, this 
inexorable economic law of survival has served to weed 
out the inefficient. 

It not only is appropriate therefore to delineate fac- 
tors which in the past have enabled representative 
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situations. 


‘4 Before undertaking anal- 
ysis of typical cases of well 
er C entrenched companies, it 
DEVLIN may be well first to outline 
‘ several of the principal 
hallmarks of corporate 

i greatness to determine de- 
Ip sirable qualities in study- 
L. ing securities and to indi- 

( cate how these provide 
advantages over marginal 
concerns. Experience sug- 
gests that ability to main- 


Oy tain a strong competitive 
“yp K E N N E C OT position frequently may be 


attributed to one or more 
of several factors such as 
the following: 

(1) Vigorous management composed of experts in 
major activities such as sales promotion, pro- 
duction, labor relations, research, etc. 
Impregnable financial structure guaranteeing 
performance of obligations and contributing 
to national prestige. 

Physical size of operations enabling one con- 
cern to dominate its industry through sheer 
magnitude of operations. 

Virtual monopoly achieved through franchise, 
license or patent developments tending to re- 
strict competition. 

Pre-eminence in research that keeps one con- 
cern at the head of the parade and provides 
wider profit margins. 

Enlightened promotional direction such as em- 
ployed in the tobacco, food, drug and other 
consumer goods industries. 

(7) Advantages of strategic location obtained by 
precedence, such as in the case of producers of 
minerals and other natural resources. 

(8) Superior engineering accomplishments yield- 
ing exceptionally low operating or manufac- 
turing costs which competitors are unable to 
match. 

(9) Unusually amicable labor relationships that 
sometimes spur workers to above-average per- 
formance, thereby lowering production costs. 

No one interested in securities needs to be told that 

of these numerous factors the most essential is man- 
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agement initiative and ingenuity. Without capable 
executive direction, other advantages lose their force. 
Success in business rarely is achieved and maintained 
with anything less than good management. Unfortu- 
nately, this intangible factor is not readily discernible 
in the early stages of development and is not revealed 
except by indirection in the usual financial statements. 
Hence, new investors usually turn to concerns which 
have demonstrated their capabilities through the 
years. In illustrating the argument in favor of well- 
entrenched companies, brief comments will be pre- 
sented on such leading representatives of various in- 
dustries as Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Fruehauf 
Trailer Co., Johns-Manville Corp., International Har- 
vester Co., Kennecott Copper Corp., United States 
Steel Corp., Eastman Kodak Co. and S. S. White Den- 
tal Mfg. Co. 

At the same time attention will be drawn to the 
danger of placing complete reliance on such factors as 
patent protection, franchises and scientific research. 
These features are vulnerable to the passage of time 
and to new discoveries. Continuous progress is essen- 
tial in maintaining safeguards for business dependent 
on such elements. 

Importance of pressing forward in technological 
improvements is well illustrated in the histories of 
Westinghouse Air Brake, International Harvester and 
Eastman Kodak, all of which had the benefit of patent 
protection in their early operations. Now it is doubtful 
whether the privilege of exclusive use of certain 
manufacturing processes is nearly as vital to success 
as the “know-how” and reputation gained from years 
of hard work. In other words, the railroads and other 
users of air brakes naturally turn to Westinghouse 
with little thought of the possibility of competition 
from other sources. International Harvester’s prod- 
ucts are well known throughout the world and would 
commend customer approval regardless of patents. 
Moreover, the name “Kodak” has become synonomous 
with camera and because of widespread public accept- 
ance of its products, Eastman probably would need no 
protection for a substantial part of its output. 


As has been mentioned, patents and franchises af- 
ford a shelter only so long as they are effective. Amer- 
ican inventive genius has been active in circumventing 
many seemingly strong safeguards. Hence, getting 
the “jump” on competitors is more important than 
actual legal restraints. As an example, American Roll- 
ing Mill Co. was the first to perfect the so-called con- 
tinuous wide-strip rolling mill about 25 years ago. 
Patents were ineffective in keeping the operation from 
competitors, however, inasmuch as the operation 
could be adopted with variations. It now has become 
virtually standard in the industry and American Roll- 
ing Mill benefited primarily from its early start. 


Franchises also are subject to deterioration from 
age. Public utilities in many parts of the country fre- 
quently are confronted with problems of rate adjust- 
ments when franchises come up for renewal, but in 
some instances the threat of competition also must 
be faced. Puget Sound Power & Light, for example, 
looks forward with some anxiety to the expiration of 
its franchise in the largest city in its area, namely, 
Seattle, Washington. The license is due to run out in 
1952 and the city’s publicly owned power plant, which 
serves a part of the municipality, is prepared to take 
over. Although situations such as this are unusual, 
they direct attention to the necessity of investigating 
franchise factors in cases where companies are vul- 
nerable to outside competition. 
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Westinghouse Airbrake Improves Its Patterns 

Turning to individual companies, it is interesting to 
note how Westinghouse Air Brake has strengthened 
its competitive position in the 78 years since its or- 
ganization to exploit patents used in the manufacture 
of equipment for controlling the movement of vehi- 
cles, especially railroad cars. The company has at- 
tained a leading position in its industry through con- 
tinuous development of which patents may be 
strengthened and prolonged. As a consequence, only 
one other important domestic manufacturer of air 
brakes has come forward to share the available busi- 
ness. This is the New York Air Brake Co., which has 
been licensed to manufacture equipment under West- 
inghouse patents. 

Efficiency in manfacturing achieved through able 
management has been developed to the point where it 
has become more important than mere possession of 
patent rights. It is doubtful whether expiration of 
patent control would have any appreciable effect on 
sales as the company’s reputation for quality products 
and reasonable prices would assure continuance of cus- 
tomer relationships. 

Aside from air brakes, Westinghouse manufactures 
a considerable volume of railway signal equipment. 
Demand for such products has been increased by an 
expansion in construction of freight cars. Under ICC 
regulations, AB brake installations are mandatory on 
new equipment. The railroad equipment industry is 
making a determined effort to improve upon its 1946 
record of only about 42,000 freight cars. Extensions 
of signal systems also are under way and Westing- 
house seems assured of all the business it can produce 
this year. 

Although raw materials have continued in short 
supply, the flow has been more satisfactory than last 
year and with the benefit of price increases averaging 
about 15 per cent, profits apparently have shown sat- 
isfactory improvement. Unless unforeseen difficulties 
are encountered later in the year, earnings in excess 
of the $3.06 a share reported for 1946 would be a rea- 
sonable expectation. Westinghouse management has 
been noted. for its conservative financial policy and 
balance sheet for the year ended December 31, 1946 
is in keeping with this precedent. Cash and govern- 
ment securities alone amounted to more than $30 f 
million and net working capital approximated $46 
million. This evidence of financial strength which 
raises hope of a more liberal dividend policy is one of 
the factors that affords assurance as the time ap- fi; 
proaches for keen competition. 


Fruehauf Leads a Specialized Field . 
Fruehauf Trailer Company’s growth since establish- 
ment of the business 50 years ago has coincided with F 
America’s industrial expansion. Development of an FF 
extensive line of motorized equipment has been an [4 
important factor in contributing to decentralization [ 
of manufacturing and to efficient distribution of mer- 
chandise. Fruehauf has taken the lead in its specialized F 
field and has become the largest manufacturer of com- [ 
mercial trailers in the United States. Trailers in many. 
different body and chassis designs are produced for 
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the convenience of a variety of users. The first Frue- Ferns 
hauf trailer was purchased by a Detroit Lumber con- /Ncer 
cern which still is a customer, according to the com- oilar: 
pany. 80 Im} 
The business is founded on an idea rather than on }™ the 
basic patents. The idea, as the management phrases it, | Ke: 
is that “just as a horse can pull far more in a wagon | K 
than it can carry on its back, a motor truck can pull ies 





greater loads in a trailer than it is designed to ‘carry 
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on its back’ in a body built upon its own frame.” Thus, 
the idea may be copied by others, but Fruehauf’s lead- 
ership in its field has provided a measure of protection 
against competition from other manufacturers. 

Fruehauf’s sales have grown by leaps and bounds 
in recent years to more than $76 million in 1946, but 
earnings have been retarded by rising costs and high 
taxes during the war. After a slight setback in 1944 
and 1945, profits rose to a new high last year. 


Johns-Manville Research for Profit 


Johns-Manville affords an excellent example of 
growth founded on industrial research and enlight- 
ened management. Basic raw materials, principally 
asbestos, are available in reasonable quantities and 
major products, such as roofing, insulation, sidings, 
fireproof partitions, etc., may be manufactured by 
any one. In other words, there is no secret process 
which would bar competitors. Ingenuity in developing 
low cost operations and in building up volume distri- 
bution of products largely accounts for the Johns- 
Manville Company’s strong position. 

Research has contributed to steady expansion of 
profitable lines. Methods of converting low cost min- 
erals into products suitable as substitutes for lumber, 
bricks and other more costly building materials have 
been discovered. As building costs have risen, con- 
sumers have turned to items promising greater endur- 
ance and lower upkeep costs. The company owns or is 
icensed under hundreds of patents. Although these 
are regarded as valuable, there is little question but 
hat the trade name is far more effective as business 
producer. The management points out that it “does 
ot deem its business as a whole to be materially de- 
pendent on patent protection.” 

Sales volume has ranged around $100 million annu- 


ually in recent years, although shortages of materials 


and labor troubles have accounted for a moderate de- 
cline from early wartime totals. Earnings have aver- 
aged about $6 a share over recent years, but with 
relaxation in price restrictions wider margins seem 
probable for this year. Hence, a higher return may be 
anticipated on the split shares. Two additional shares 
‘tor each one held are to be distributed around the end 
of this month. 


International Harvester a World-Wide Leader 


Notwithstanding the pronounced change in the last 
century from a predominantly agricultural economy 
to a highly industrialized nation, the United States 
still provides a large market for farm machinery. This 
as shown by the continued growth of International 
arvester to the point where sales are heading for an 
annual rate of $1 billion. Volume of business in the 
drst half year (six months ended April 30) recorded 
again of 98 per cent, stockholders were told at the 
annual meeting. A new high record was reached three 
years ago at about $640 million, when the company 
was busy filling war orders as well as manufacturing 
regular lines. 

_ Harvester has been accustomed to the keenest kind 
of competition. Farmers are noted for their strong 


» Psales resistance. There are several well managed con- 


cerns which manufacture competitive lines. Hence, a 
‘oncern which can dispose of hundreds of millions of 
“oilars worth of products in a market where price is 
So Important as a sales factor must “have something 
on the ball.” 


Kennecott Controls Vast Raw Material Sources 


Kennecott Copper not only is the largest domestic 
Opper producers, but is one of the major factors in 
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the world market. Annual capacity is estimated in 
excess of a billion pounds of copper. It also is under- 
stood to be the second largest domestic producer of 
molybdenum. This concern, therefore, may be singled 
out as an example of the type of company that derives 
its strength from strategic control of raw materials. 
Copper is considered a vital raw material in industry. 

Kennecott also is an important factor in fabricating 
copper and brass through its subsidiary, Chase Brass 
& Copper. Through this operation, Kennecott derives 
the more satisfactory margin usually obtained on 
manufactured products. When competition tightens, 
fabricating activities frequently are less seriously 
affected than mining. High prices for copper and large 
volume in manufacturing are contributing to excep- 
tionally satisfactory profits. Earnings in the first 
quarter were officially estimated at slightly less than 
an $8 a share annual rate. 


Big Steel Dominates Through Size 


United States Steel typifies a company which domi- 
nates its industry through sheer magnitude of oper- 
ations. Although competitors have been expanding 
since the first World War and “Big Steel’s” size no 
longer is as overwhelming as it was in the early years 
of the century, it ranks as one of the largest manu- 
facturing enterprises in the world. In fact, it is so 
large that the recent acquisition of the huge Govern- 
ment, Geneva, Utah, steel plant roused protests and 
the later proposal to purchase control of the Consoli- 
dated Steel Corp., a Pacific Coast concern, met with 
formal objections on the part of the Government. 

U.S. Steel is regarded not only as the leader in its 
field, but as a sort of symbol for all industry, particu- 
larly in the matter of wage regulations. Its labor 
agreements have come to be regarded as a pattern to 
be followed by competitors. Like other representatives 
of heavy industry, U. S. Steel is experiencing a record 
volume of business and earnings running well ahead 
of wartime experience. 


Eastman Develops New Products Constantly 


Eastman Kodak has been mentioned as a company 
that has experienced such phenomenal growth that it 
no longer needs to rely on patent protection. It has 
made an outstanding record in development of new 
products and in promoting amateur photography as a 
sales stimulant. Business volume has been running 
substantially ahead of 1946 results. Sales last year 
dropped off slightly from around the $300 million total 
achieved in the final years of the war. 


S. S. White Has Recognized Reputation 


Contributions of the S. S. White Dental Manufac- 
turing Co., of improved operative equipment and appli- 
ances for the practice of dentistry are recognized 
throughout the world. A reputation for quality is espe- 
cially important in the manufacture of products affect- 
ing the physical well being of mankind. White Dental, 
whose beginning traces back to 1844, is the recognized 
leader in the dental supply business. The company 
manufactures a large variety of equipment, instru- 
ments, cabinets, appliances and deoxides for oral and 
general surgery. 

Sales volume has grown modestly, but consistently 
over the last decade to approximately $20 million an- 
nually. Net profit last year rose to $5.04 a share, the 
best showing in many years. Dividends have been paid 
without interruption since the present company was 
formed in 1881. Because of its strong trade position, 
this concern appears well situated to compete for 
available business in its particular lines. 
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By F. R. WALTERS 


The year 1946 witnessed major inconsistencies in 
the operating results of the air transportation in- 
dustry. Total traffic and operating revenues were well 
above those for 1945, the previous peak year, and 
yet unit operating costs, which normally decline with 
increasing traffic volumes, rose sharply and the in- 
dustry as a whole incurred a substantial deficit. 

Numerous factors were responsible for the ab- 
normal trend in unit operating costs and earnings. 
Large scale additions of personnel during late 1945 
and early 1946 proved to be well in excess of actual 
requirements and, in most cases, adjustments were 
not made until the latter part of the year. Labor and 
material costs, airport charges and rentals of all 
kinds advanced sharply. There were many recon- 
version and expansion expenses, including installa- 
tion of new flight equipment and facilities, training, 
familiarization and adoption of new procedures to 
handle volume transportation. Charges for deprecia- 
tion increased perceptibly. Passenger load factors 
were progressively lower during the last four months 
of the year. An industry-wide reduction in pas- 
senger fares was established in the second half of 
1945 and remained in effect throughout 1946. 

The over-estimates of personnel requirements were 
due in large measure to unduly optimistic predic- 
tions of traffic volumes, to unrealistic anticipation 
of flight equipment deliveries and to the restrictive 
influence on passenger traffic of a number of sensa- 
tional and ill-publicised aircraft accidents, most of 
which were not incurred by the regularly scheduled 
airline. The accidents, along with the return of 
seasonal traffic influences, were reflected in the de- 
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clining load factors during the latter part of the 
year. Irregularity of flights and numerous flight can 
cellations, as well as none-too-efficient passenge 
service, also may have contributed to the reductio 
in pay-load factors. 

The conditions which prevailed throughout 194 
were, of course, in sharp contrast with those whic 
characterized the abnormal wartime period. The lat: 
ter included extremely high load factors, excellen: 
aircraft utilization, absence of seasonal traffic de 
clines, low-cost acquisition of passenger business. 
little more than nominal depreciation charges ani 
only moderate increases in labor costs and othe 
expenses. Indeed, operations in 1946 marked a grat: 
ual evaporation of the “sellers’ market” which fa 
vored the airlines so completely during the war, an! 
witnessed a return to increasingly keen competition 

As indicated in the tabulation entitled ““Domestil 
Airline Traffic, Revenue and Expense Statistics,| 
the total operating revenue of all domestic air mai 
carriers in 1946 was 47% above that of 1945, bu! 
a 78% increase in total operating expenses moti 
than offset the gain in revenues and a net loss @ 
$7,214,343 was incurred. In 1945, the industr 
earned a net profit of $16,904,566. 

For purposes of analysis, the foregoing tabulatiol 
also provides details as to the major sources @ 
revenues, data on route mileage in operation ant 
revenue (plan) miles flown and an analysis of thi 
different types of traffic carried during the yeal 
This information is shown for individual com 
panies as well as for the industry as a whole. Mos! 
of the items in the table are _ self-explanator’ 
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Eastern’s operations and maintenance base nearing 
completion at the International Airport, Miami, Fla. 


In the space allotted we shall not attempt to 
comment on various items listed. The investor 
interested in the Airlines can gain much, how- 
ever, by a careful perusal of the figures, espe- 
cially when viewed from a comparative view- 
point. — Revenue Passenger Load Factor: 
The percentage of available seats sold. — 
Average length of trip. 

The tabulation entitled “Domestic Airline 
Unit Revenue and Expense Statistics” pro- 
vides a basis for a comparative analysis of 
the operating revenue and expense attain- 
ments of each airline and the industry as a 
whole. Because figures for the full year are 
not readily available, the data in this table 
are for the eleven months ended November 
30, 1946. However, the full year figures, 
when available, are unlikely to vary no- 
ticeably from the data in the table. In order to al- 
low for differences in the size of aircraft and to 
provide a more equitable base for comparison, the 
detail of direct flight costs (Aircraft Operating Ex- 
amg has been calculated on an available seat mile 

asis. 

A study of the two tables reveals that Eastern 
Air Lines was the most prosperous and lowest cost 
operator within the entire industry during 1946. 
Eastern’s net operating income—both total and per 
revenue mile—was almost five times that of United 
Air Lines, the next most profitable company in 1946, 
and compared even more favorably with the sub- 
stantial deficits indicated for TWA and American 
and the industry as a whole. Passenger revenue ac- 
counted for almost 90% of Eastern’s total operating 
revenue, but mail revenue contributed less than 4% 
of the total. This is a very healthy ratio and indi- 
cates that the company is completely self-sufficient. 
Total operating expenses per rev- 






undoubtedly is reflected in the very favorable terms 
of the company’s revolving credit arrangement. 

Of special significance is the highly factual 
“Pertinent Domestic Airline Statistics,” which shows 
that Eastern’s outstanding position in 1946 was not 
just a “flash in the pan.” Instead, the company has 
consistently outperformed the industry on an earn- 
ings and cost basis ever since 1938. In addition, when 
compared with American, TWA and United during 
this nine year period, Eastern, without exception, 
showed the lowest cost per revenue mile, the high- 
est aircraft utilization (since 1943, the earliest year 
for which aircraft hourly utilization data are avail- 
able), the strongest working capital position and, 
along with American, the most impressive earnings 
record. 

A further study of these tables (not included in 
this article due to space limitations) suggests that 
American, United and a few of the other domestic 





enue mile, ground and indirect ff 
operating expenses per revenue 
mile and aircraft operating ex- 
penses per available seat mile are 
all lower than those of every 
other airline as well as those of 
the entire industry. The utiliza- 
tion of aircraft (Average Revenue 
Hours Flown Daily by each Mul- 
timotored Aircraft), an impor- 
tant factor in low cost operations 
and, in port, reflecting quality of 
equipment and efficiency of main- 
tenance, is substantially higher 
than that of all the other airlines, [\ 
including American, TWA and ]}] \ 
United, the three largest com- 
panies in the industry. 

The tabulation entitled ‘“Do- 
mestic Airline Asset, Earnings 
and Security Market Statistics” 
reveals Eastern Air Lines’ un- 
usually strong working capital 
positionand its relatively large 
amount of net worth. The excel- anne 
lence of this financial position un- 
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airlines may have attained a somewhat greater traf- 
fic expansion than Eastern. However, whether it be 
a comparison of sales, operating costs or a number 
of other items, the figures themselves should not be 
allowed to stand alone and must be studied in the 
light of route patterns and changes, traffic poten- 
tialities of the areas served, competition, the amount 
and type of service rendered and many other perti- 
nent factors. In this connection it should be noted 
that, although the long range potentials are excel- 
lent much of the territory served by Eastern is less 
fully developed industrially and commercially than 
is the case with the areas served by certain of the 
other airlines. 

At this point it might be well to take a look be- 





hind the scenes and see what kind of an organiza- 
tion it is that has established such an excellent rec- 
ord over a period of many years and was able to earn 
$3,600,000 in 1946 while eleven of the seventeen do- 
mestic airlines, including American and TWA, were 
reporting losses. Before proceeding on our trip be- 
hind the scenes, it might be noted that Eastern was 
the only domestic airline to earn a profit in January, 
1947, a month beset with unusually bad weather. 
Except for a moderate profit by National Airlines, 
the story was the same in February and the com- 
pany (Eastern), on May 12, reported that it had 
earned $564,595 or 24c per share for the first quar- 
ter of 1947 compared with $784,765 for 33c per 
share a year previous. 



























































Domestic Airline Revenue and Expense Statistics 






































Eastern American Braniff Chi. & So. Colonial Continental 
OPERATING REVENUE (cents per Revenue Mile): 
Passenger 91.3l¢ 92.51¢ 82.09 82.75¢ 81.48c 69.10¢ 
Express Fh ree een 3.12 3.04 1.94 2.28 0.74 0.48 
Freight 0.17 2.75 0.55 ONS) 7 ees 0.34 
Excess Baggage _ ET: SNE: 1.30 1.09 0.80 0.72 0.85 0.6! 
Charter and Special Flights seteascsatecn il 0.12 0.20 0.76 0.07 3:71 0.33 
Other (Including Foreign mail) 0.27 1.79 0.38 0.03 0.06 0.39 
Notal Mon-Moail/Revenve= on GC 101.38c 86.52 85.97 86.84c 71.24¢ 
U.S. Mail Revenue ea ee SToacieccca 3.37 4.95 3.54 2.65 4.02 11.16 
Total Operating Revenue 99.67¢ 106.33¢ 90.06c 88.62c 90.87 82.39¢ 
OPERATING EXPENSES (cents per Revenue pitasinielll 
Total Operating Expense..... is ee) 104.26 92.5\¢ 111.73¢ 111.98c 83.54c 
Net Operating Income 20.04c 2.06c —2.45¢ —23.11¢ —2I.11¢ —1.15¢ 
Ratio of Revenues to Operating Expenses... eeccnenewnnnn 125.17% 101.98% 97.35% TISNY, 81.15% 98.63% 
OPERATING REVENUE PER UNIT OF SERVICE 
Passenger Revenue per Revenue Passenger Mile... 4.74¢ 4.53c 4.47¢ 4.82c 5.85c 4.93¢ 
U.S. Mail Revenue per mail ton-mile. ccc 44,56 44.82 59.79 59.83 151.24 381.69 
Express Revenue per Express ton-mile. 40.00 39.91 40.57 39.23 45.67 38.58 
Freight Revenue per freight ton-mile....... 27.95 31.24 29.21 28.93 Ehoets 29.95 
OPERATING EXPENSES 
Aircraft Operating Expenses (cents per available Seat — 
Flying Operations ‘ 0.88c 0.89 0.88¢ 0.94c 1.35¢ 0.96 
Flight Equipment Maintenance—Direct. 0.36 0.46 0.50 0.54 0.56 0.37 
Depreciation—Flight Equipment saints 0.21 0.29 0.26 0.40 0.54 0.33 
Total Aircraft Operating Expenses... 1.45¢ 1.64 1.64¢ 1.88¢ 2.45¢ 1.66c 
Ground and Indirect Expenses (cents per ance Mile). csc. ORI C 63.87c 54.29 66.36c 64.98 49.14¢ 
Revenue Passenger Load Factor. ccccncnnennesasnmnnnen 18.65% 82.75% 78.96%, 71.38% 72.59% 67.70% 
Percent Revenue to Available Ton-Mile..... M1057, 66.50% 77.42%, 61.67% 72.66% 64.64% 
PERFORMANCE AND UTILIZATION FACTORS 
Average Daily Frequency of one-way trips over system....... 14.56 21.15 8.59 10.77 10.15 5.37 
Average Revenue Hours Flown Daily by each multimotored aircraft. 12.48 9.40 9.27 10.03 5.23 10.03 
Percent Scheduled Miles Flown... ; . 97.34% 97.42%, 98.32%, 96.00% 91.07% 97.39% 


Source: Official CAB Reports 


Domestic Airline Traffic, Revenue and Expense Statistics 


Weighted Average Route Mileage in nhanain . 7,656 





Total Revenue Miles Flown*..... 41,331 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
Revenue Passengers Carried*..... peaks ; 1,550 
Revenue Passenger Miles*...... eS POET e A . 803,026 
Available Seat Miles* n ie) cree MOBI ZO 
Revenue Passenger Load Factor....... aes 77.42%, 
Average Length of Trip. eeenmnnennennen by soe 518.10 
OPERATING REVENUES AND EXPENSES 
Passenger Revenue* (sdieaasctce enn IS 
Mail Revenue* _.. cone e 1,405 
Express and Freight Revenue*....... i hial ae ee | 
Other Revenue* _.... nnn ae pi : 707 
Total Operating Revenue*..... pNecatoh eet Ss ines SS OBT 
Total Operating Expenses*_ vane ; . 33,415 
Net Operating Income*..... ee . » 8222 

*—000s omitted. —Deficit Source: Official CAB Reports. 


8,143 3,658 2,060 881 2,794 
64,062 11,685 8,108 3,292 5,431 
2,486 536 350 154 205 
1,307,909 212,922 137,844 45,593 75,623 
1,603,159 275,968 196,290 63,240 112,307 

81.58%, 77.15% 70.22% 72.09% 67.34% 

52.62 397.40 393.50 295.30 369.60 

$58,716 $ 9,526 $ 6,640 $ 2,650 $ 3,719 
3,269 422 1,143 533 614 
3,974 318 218 28 50 
2,124 241 84 144 74 
68,083 10,507 8,085 3,355 4,457 
68,402 10,682 9,221 3,797 4,555 
—319 ach 18 —11,136 —442 —9 
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Cargo Canoe to speed handling of 


freight and baggage are a feature of 
Eastern’s new type Constellations 


Responsible for Eastern’s 
outstanding accomplishments 
is an unusually capable and 
efficient staff of executives, 
engineers and administra- 
ors. Captain Eddie Ricken- 
backer is the dynamic, pro- 
pelling force behind this top- 
notch organization and, lest 
there be any misunderstand- 

(Please turn to page 234) 

























for 11 Months Ended November 30, 1946 
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Air Mail 
Delta Mid-Continent National Northeast Northwest Penn-Central TWA United Western Carriers 
86.53¢ 72.87¢ 92.4% 104.23c 95.24¢ 95.65¢ 85.44¢ 88.84c 109.22¢ 89.20¢ 
1.51 1.04 1.10 1.35 2.23 2.74 3.36 3.47 1.84 2.74 
CAF S22 0.08 ; } 0.03 0.65 1.31 1.85 0.58 1.25 
1.03 0.49 2.45 0.28 0.74 0.44 1.00 0.59 0.78 0.96 
0.05 0.13 0.01 rae 0.04 0.15 0.19 0.40 0.13 0.27 
0.07 0.48 0.77 0.15 0.44 0.63 0.29 0.13 1.26 0.64 
89.47¢ 75.0lc 96.91¢ 106.02¢ 98.72¢ 100.25¢ 91.60¢ 95.28c 113.8l¢ 95.06c 
4.07 18.16 4.41 11.04 5.99 2.14 6.99 7.80 4.29 6.04 
93.54¢ 93.17¢ 101.32c¢ 117.05¢ 104.72c 102.39%c 98.59¢ 103.08 118.10c 101.10¢ 
95.03¢ 84.09¢ 89.99¢ 125.35¢ 100.94¢ 117.52c¢ 122.16¢ 98.83¢ 125.84¢ 101.90¢ 
—1.48¢ 9.08¢ 11.33¢ —8.29¢ 3.78c¢ —15.13¢ —23.57¢ 4.25c —7.74¢ —0.80¢ 
98.44%, 110.80% 112.59% 93.39% ; 103.74% 87.13% 80.70% 104.30% 93.85%, 99.21% 
4.59c 5.05¢ 4.89c 5.09c 4.63¢ 4.47c¢ 4.66c 4.53c 4.88c 4.65c 
59.86 452.93 62.36 673.84 59.88 59.90 44.54 45.14 59.47 58.07 
34.05 41.91 44.29 50.82 35.66 38.75 37.27 35.56 39.26 38.43 
28.61 27.51 37.55 42.25 26.78 25.62 29.25 29.74 
0.85¢ 1.02c 0.9Ic 0.79c 0.90¢ 0.83¢ 1.18¢ 0.98c 0.78c 0.94¢ 
0.47 0.50 0.48 0.63 0.34 0.40 0.52 0.31 0.61 0.43 
0.26 0.36 0.34 0.44 0.43 0.32 0.40 0.36 0.41 0.33 
1.58c¢ 1.88¢ 1.74c 1.86c 1.66c 1.56c 2.10¢ 1.65¢ 1.79¢ 1.7le 
53.67¢ 47.10¢ 48.49¢ 68.93¢ 59.69 70.88¢ 76.93¢ 60.79¢ 71.36¢ 60.94c 
72.02% 13.271 fo 79.02% 67.50% 82.80%, FEZ, 85.07% 85.14% 73.60% 72.16% 
52.43% 72.55% 55.01% 59.90%, 73.63% 60.73% 73.11% 65.93% 65.09%, 65.32% 
9.82 6.55 10.37 9.82 15.19 14.30 16.91 24.60 9.26 7.58 
9.38 7.54 9.32 7.36 11.05 8.48 10.59 10.32 7.54 8.41 
96.98%, 98.06% 94.80%, 83.51% 96.28%, 94.54%, 96.51% 96.01% 97.25% 96.26%, 
for 12 Months Ended December 31, 1946 
3,060 2,293 2,404 1,185 3,338 3,379 6,610 6,084 2,569 60,056 
11,091 5,279 9,134 4,177 18,646 17,693 41,021 54,691 8,614 311,389 
509 250 293 417 626 1,343 885 1,754 480 12,239 
209,583 75,570 173,175 83,849 378,440 373,331 744,291 1,067,938 191,660 5,947,047 
292,802 104,243 221,025 127,502 467,054 532,995 888,056 1,266,676 265,677 7,552,709 
71.58% 72.49%, 78.35% 65.76% 81.03% 70.04%, 83.81% 84.31% 72.14% 78.74% 
411.60 302.70 590.80 201.00 604.20 278.00 840.70 608.80 399.60 48.59 
$ 9,697 $ 3,812 $ 8,486 $ 4,256 $17,446 $16,557 $34,795 $47,820 $ 9,358 $275,570 
456 945 407 1,027 1,201 388 2,921 4,345 388 21,139 
226 57 120 60 512 709 2,080 3,171 230 13,618 
130 58 293 25 196 219 590 614 204 5,978 
10,509 4,872 9,306 5,368 19,355 17,867 40,386 55,950 10,180 316,305 
16,651 4,446 8,334 5,332 19,414 20,800 50,062 54,974 11,291 321,861 
—142 426 972 36 —59 —2,933 —9,676 976 —I,ttl —5,556 
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By EDWIN A. BARNES 


Sharper than average declines in price for certain 
shares, or for that matter consistent downtrends at 


‘a lesser pace, naturally have brought worry to the 


door of numerous investors of late. Lack of up to 
date information bearing upon the progress of this 
or that industry or one of its units usually accounts 
for some of the apprehension thus created. But 
when share prices seemingly go on the toboggan, 
sometimes for a long ride, this fact alone may prove 
quite unreliable in determining portfolio adjust- 
ments, especially when possible liquidation is an is- 
sue. The market action established may stem from 
professional influences, or on the other hand may be 
attributed to lack of market sponsorship or thin 
demand. Again, an accumulation of unfavorable 
news, validly or otherwise could easily depress prices 
to a point where gloomy potentials have been far 
over-discounted and a_ sensible buying range 
emerges. In such a case, when fact probing and 
sound judgment predominate, an awareness of op- 
portunity rather than pessimism could be decidedly 
constructive. On the other hand, substantial price 
declines should always be considered as a red flag 
of caution, inviting sober study, if nothing more. 
With these divergent views in mind, it seems timely 
to examine a few situations where slipping share 
prices have brought inquiries from some of our 
readers. 


The Omnibus Corporation 


Shares of this holding company have receded to a 
recent price of 714 compared with their 1946 high of 
17%. Rumors that first quarter of 1947 net earn- 
ings will show a continued downtrend, following a 
drop in 1946 net compared with 1945, account in 
part for the weakness in the shares. Doubt over the 
stability of the 25 cents per share quarterly divi- 
dend seems to have arisen. During the first quarter 
of 1946 the company reported a net equal to 68 cents 
per share but it is heard that the current relative 
showing will fall far short of this mark. Whether 
this is just idle talk or not remains to be seen in the 
very near term. Basically, the urban motor coach 
industry is undeniably experiencing trouble similar 
to those of the railroads. That is to say, their wage 
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and other costs have been steadily mounting while 
their gross revenues are restricted by rate ceilings. 
This squeeze cuts substantially into earnings, and 
for relief in the case of Omnibus Corporation it will 
be necessary to rely upon increased efficiency rather 
than a possible boost in fares, for rates are rigidly 
defined in the franchises. This concern owns all or a 
goodly portion of the stock of Chicago Motor Coach 
Co., Fifth Avenue Coach Co. and New York Omnibus 
Co., along with a few minor lines. The three major 
units carried about 483 million passengers last year, 
an all time record, while gross revenues also reached 
a peak of $29.8 million. But wages, though raised 
only during the last part of 1946, absorbed 44.72% 
of total income, forcing the percentage of operating 
expenses and taxes up to a disturbing level of 
93.62%. 1946 net income of Omnibus, derived from 
dividends received from its subsidiaries declined to 
$1.187 million compared with $1.44 million in 1945. 

In the face of these discouraging results, however, 
and despite a prospect that costs may continue up- 
ward in the current year, other things deserve con- 
sideration in appraising the longer term outlook. For 
one thing, when the Fifth Avenue Coach Co. sub- 
stituted modern single deck Diesel coaches for its 
former double deckers last year it had to provide 
almost $420,000 in severance payments for many of 
its old employees, and charged as an expense an ad- 
ditional $200,000 in connection with separation an- 
nuities. The former item was non-recurrent. That 
the management has confidence in improved ef- 
ficiency is shown by the purchase in 1946 for the 
three subsidiaries of 395 new Diesel-Hydraulic 
coaches. 867 of 1892 coaches now owned are now 
Diesel powered. As the City of Chicago seems very 
likely to take over the Chicago Motor Coach Co. for 
a fair price within perhaps a year, this would bring 
large amounts of cash into the treasury to provide 
funds for additional modern equipment. All said, the 
common stock of this concern must be considered 
highly speculative and there is a chance that it may 
lapse into the ranks of the non-dividend payers. To 
sell it at current low levels, however, would hardly 
seem advisable although it could decline several 
points yet before averaging tactics should be 
brought into play. A more interesting status per- 
haps has cropped with the 8% preferred stock of 
this concern now selling just below par. With a re- 
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demption price of 115 and quite well protected by 
net earnings, these senior shares have a good meas- 


ure of appeal. 
Schenley Distillers Corporation 


When Schenley shares recently sold below 27, 
many holders berated themselves because they had 
not sold out at around 55 earlier in the year. Now 
they are wondering whether to let go at current 
levels, hold on, or begin to average up. Considering 
that the shares sold at 100 only a year ago, the con- 
fusion is accentuated. Stripped of verbiage, nearly 
everyone has for months past anticipated a sharp 
decline in sales and profits for all the distillers, and 
now that it is becoming realistic some people 
strangely enough are caught unawares. Preliminary 
estimates indicate that Schenley net earnings at 
long last turned downward in March, perhaps to a 
level of $1.8 million after taxes compared with an 
average of around $4.4 million for six months ended 
February 28, 1947. After allowance for additional 
inventory reserves the showing may prove even less 
encouraging. Looking ahead, too, it seems clear that 


‘consumers will buy less liquor than formerly and 


that competition will force a decline in wholesale 
prices. Under normal conditions, accordingly, vol- 
ume and net earnings of Schenley may experience 
a sizable contraction compared with the past two 
lush years. 

As against the above sobering potentials, it must 
be realized that Schenley today is a very different 
concern from the Schenley of prewar, both as to 
fnancial status and operations. With a high Na- 
tional Income, this leader in its industry is bound 
to sell substantial quantities of its products, to say 
nothing of the byproducts which supply livestock 
food for the farmers. In addition, production of 
items such as streptomycin and food for human 
consumption should add to volume and profits. More 
closely scanned, net earnings could drop from the 
$13.64 per share reported for fiscal 1946 to a bare 
quarter of this level without endangering the cur- 
rent $2 per share dividend. As book value of these 
shares six months ago was $35.88, of which $24.18 
was represented by net current assets and both of 
these figures have undoubtedly been increased since, 
from this aspect the recent price around 27 provides 
food for thought. And even if it became necessary 
to cut the current dividend in half later on, the 
yield at 27 would be almost 4%. Everything con- 
sidered, our guess would be that while a general 
downtrend in the market may depress the price for 
this stock somewhat further, 


$37.6 million, against a net of $8.37 million in the 
previous year. As operating difficulties of the big 
airlines have caused a wave of cancelled orders 
throughout the aircraft industry, speculative enthu- 
siasm for shares in the latter industry has been 
additionally curbed. Among other equities to suffer 
pricewise in this category, Glenn Martin shares 
which sold at a peak of 4514 in 1946 and 34 in the 
current year have recently declined to around 20, 
low point for 1947. In selling at this discouraging 
level, the price evidently reflected doubt over the $3 
dividend—doubt which proved justified by the omis- 
sion of the latest dividend payment. Overlooked, how- 
ever is the remarkable feat achieved by this concern 
in reporting any net profits in a year when volume fell 
with a bang by dropping 90% compared with the pre- 
vious 12 months period. This attests to exceptionally 
efficient cost controls and promises well for future 
operations. “).« 

At the end of 1946, Glenn L. Martin reported total 
backlog orders of $193.8 million, about two thirds of 
which represented military business, and the balance 
commercial. As this is about five times last year’s 
volume, cancellations could reach very large propor- 
tions before forcing volume to recede further, re- 
gardless of potential new incoming orders. The com- 
pany itself anticipates an expanding market for com- 
mercial planes, for profits earned by the carriers 
depend upon adoption of the giant 202s and 303s 
such as produced by Martin. The company is also 
expanding its output of chemicals and plastics to 
achieve wider diversification. With ample working 
capital at its command and reasonably assured vol- 
ume, there seem to be few grounds for apprehension 
over this year’s operations. Considering everything, 
Glenn L. Martin shares are suitable for further 
speculative retention. 


Dome Mines Limited 


Investors spurred by a desire to hedge against in- 
flation have usually considered good gold mining 
stocks a desirable medium. But without exception, 
market trends for these shares ‘have been disap- 
pointingly downward for many months past. Dome 
Mines, for example, one of the soundest of this 
group, is selling near the lowest level for more than 
a year. This strong Canadian producer of the yellow 
metal in 1946 extracted 41,000 more ounces of gold 
than in 1945, but its net income dipped to $2.05 
million against $2.29 million the year before. Rela- 
tive per share earnings were $1.05 and $1.18 and the 
1942-45 average was $1.47. (Please turn to page 230) 








the adverse potentials have 
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By C. F. MORGAN 


A magical fountain of youth for decadent indus- 
tries has been discovered in the modern research 
laboratory. How else is one to explain the remark- 
able progress of glass manufacturing in recent 
years? Here is an industry as old as the pyramids 
asserting vigorous claims to belated recognition for 
its growth potentialities. 

Truly scientific experimentation has wrought won- 
ders in opening new vistas for a business that only 
a few years ago seemed to have passed its peak. 
Although new consumer goods products made of 
glass—such as fireproof ironing board covers, dec- 
orative fabrics, building blocks, home insulation, etc. 
—have glamorized the outlook, the industry’s strong 
recovery has been founded on development and per- 
fection of safety glass and broadening of markets 
for containers. 

The automobile industry’s impressive growth un- 
doubtedly has been helped by general adoption of 
safety glass which enabled manufacturers to popu- 
larize sedans and limousines instead of old fash- 
ioned open touring cars. Now large quantities of 
laminated plate glass are required in the manufac- 


_ ture of motor cars. Moreover, the trend toward more 


comfortable living quarters has enlarged the demand 
for plate glass walls in residential construction. Ex- 
pansion in the use of glass containers has more than 
kept pace with wider distribution of foods, drugs 
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Modern research has brought for- 
ward new products and methods which 
have revitalized the glass industry 





and similar products. 

Demand for glass containers haf 
grown more rapidly than population 
in the last decade. Industry figure 
show that for every man, woman anif 
child listed by the census in 1936, 5] 
new glass containers were shipped 
while last year the total had risen ty 
115 for each person. The glass con 
tainer industry shipments have inf 
creased 150 per cent since 1936, buf 
inventories at the end of last yeaf 
were lower than at any previous tim 
in the decade. 

As major consumer industries re 
turn to normal competitive conditions 
the outlook for glass companies i 
more reassuring than might hav 
seemed possible without the startling 
technological developments. New 
products are unlikely to reach excepf 
tional proportions, but they promis 
to take up the slack when sales of 
other items turn downward. For thf 
immediate future, demand appeanh 
sufficiently strong to keep operation} 
at a high rate. Virtually all leading 
factors in the industry are experienc 
ing substantial improvement in sale 
and earnings. 

The glass industry’s principal cu; 
tomers are motor car manufacturen§ 
building construction, food, and drup 
producers and distributors, brewerieh 
and merchandisers of household glass} 
ware items. With the exception ¢ 
the alcoholic beverage industry 
whose sales apparently are tapering 
‘ off, all these outlets for flat glass 
containers and specialties give promise of remain} 
ing active. In the container field, especially, wher} 
outstanding progress has been made in the wa} 
years, sales prospects are encouraging because (j 
the continued shortage of competing containers mat! 
of tin and paper. In view of the likelihood of sub} 
stantial exports of food, drugs, etc., to Europe ani 
Asia, the glass industry appears headed for on! 
of its best years. 

The only disturbing factor at the moment is the 
threat of higher labor costs and a squeeze on profif 
margins. The general rise in industrial wages seem} 
certain to affect all major glass manufacturers. Con} 
tinued high rate of operations and moderate im 
provement in productivity hold out the hope thaf 
higher labor costs can be absorbed without any at} 
vance in prices. In an industry so vulnerable to com 
petition within its own ranks as well as from out} 
side, managements naturally are anxious to avoil 
pricing themselves out of their natural markets. 

Scientific progress which has contributed 
broader outlets for glass products as well as th 
more attractive selling prices include improvement} 
in the manufacture of fireproof cookingwar} 
strengthening of glass for milk bottles and in out} 
standing progress in mechanization of operations 
In the competition with the tin container industry} 
a new light weight glass was developed which pet} 
mitted re-designing of milk bottles contributing tf 
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Statistics on the Glass Companies 
Current Ratio Net Per Common Share Current Price- Divi- | 
(Assets to Average 1947 12 Months 1946-47 Recent Earnings dend | 
Liabilities) 1938-41 1942-45 1945 1946 Interim Dividend Price Range Price Ratio _Yield | 
Anchor Hocking Glass... 5.3 $1.28 $2.22 $2.43 $6.11 $6.22 Mri2 $2.20 62'/4-39 $45 74 49% | 
Corning Glass Works 2.5 95 88 85 1.00 29 Mr3 50 397%4-25'/2 27.2 27018 
Hazel-Atlas Glass nnn 12.0 1.20 1.19428 2.68 A9M3 «1.85 36-28%, 29 «108-4 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Gloss... __ 4.0 3.06 1.60 1.24 247 135M} 175 744-43 SL 206 34 
Owens-Illinois Glass 2.2 282 3.34 3.30 4.53 4.92 Mrl2_— 3.00 100-69 7516.5 4.0 
Pennsylvania Glass Sand... —_—.7 145 139145 3.20. 1.10 3734-282 34 1063.2 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass... 2.8 132 1.465 1.92 76 Mr3 1.20 4834-30 44 0OC«I7T 35 
Thatcher Glass Mfg. 2d 08 5217! 3.71 459 Mrl2 —30(x) 21-13%, 164.3 
(x)—Plus 5% Stock. 
Mr3—For 3 months ended March 31, 1947. | 
Mrl2—For 12 months ended March 31, 1947. 











savings for dairy companies. The square bottle not 
only reduced storage space but afforded economies in 
shipping and handling costs. This apparently has re- 
vitalized the milk bottle business for those manufac- 
turers specializing in this product. 

A larger market for plate glass has been opened 
by development of a product that is three to five 
times stronger than regular plate glass but which 
has the same clearness and hardness. This product 
has been introduced by Libbey-Owens-Ford and has 
proved especially popular for store fronts and doors 
for commercial as well as office buildings. Plate glass 
also is being used in larger volume in industrial 
plants to improve lighting conditions. A new prod- 
uct known as Vitrolite has been offered as ideal for 
store fronts because it is readily cleaned and is re- 
sistant to abrasion. Libbey-Owens-Ford also has in- 
troduced a glass insulating unit called Thermopane 
which gives promise of widespread adoption in bet- 
ter quality houses when building construction be- 
comes more active. 

Production of glass has been retarded for some 
time by a serious shortage of soda ash, one of the 
important ingredients upon which the industry is 
dependent. As supplies of this material become more 
abundant, manufacturers will be in position to ex- 
pand operations. Indications point to a need for 
larger supplies of safety glass for the auto- 
mobile industry inasmuch as motor car 
manufacturers contemplate stepping up pro- 
duction later in the year when they expect 
to receive larger quantities of steel. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass and Libbey-Owens- 
Ford are the major producers of flat glass. 
Trade figures indicate that these two com- 
panies account for all but about 10 per cent 
of the country’s plate glass and about one- 
half of the normal output of window glass. 
They are the principal suppliers of the auto- 
mobile industry. Accordingly, operations of 
these two concerns are likely to be influ- 
enced by the trend of production in the auto- 
mobile industry. 

Libbey-Owens-Ford experienced substan- 
tial improvement in the March quarter, re- 
porting net profit of almost $3.5 million, 
equal to $1.35 a share contrasted with a mod- 
erate deficit in the first three months last 
year. The company has about completed an 
expansion program which was deemed es- 
sential to meet requirements of its large cus- 
tomers in the automotive industry. If first 
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quarter results can be maintained through the rest 
of the year, earnings should compare favorably with 
the pre-war experience of between $3.50 to $4 a 
share. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass, one of the large factors 
in the industry because of its important paint busi- 
ness, reported an impressive increase in sales in the 
first quarter and a comparable gain in earnings. Net 
profit came to 76 cents a share compared with 38 
cents in the March quarter a year ago. Sales rose to 
$62.6 million from $37.2 million in the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1946. 

Anchor Hocking Glass has achieved better-than- 
average results in recent years in expanding its line 
of specialty bottles.and food containers. This com- 
pany manufactures a wide variety of bottles as well 
as table ware. Sales in the container division in re- 
cent years have represented slightly more than 
half the total volume, while tableware has accounted 
for less than one-third and closures have contributed 
less than one-fifth of volume on the average. The 
outlook for residential building and establishment of 
new homes is a factor of considerable importance for 
this concern in enlarging demand for tableware. Net 
profit in the twelve months ended March 31 rose 
more than 50 per cent with share earnings reach- 
in $6.22 compared with (Please turn to page 233) 





Photo by Owens IIlinois 
Glass containers have increased tremendously in use for 
food products. Inventories are the lowest since 1936 
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By WILLIAM A. HOWELL 


wa first appearance on the Big Board of new names 

in recent months has been a rather frequent event. 
For the benefit of some of our readers not familiar 
with the business and financial status of these new- 
comers, we append a table with statistical data cov- 
ering a selected group of stocks listed since last May. 
Additionally, we will briefily discuss the funda- 
mentals of a few in the list which appear especially 
interesting to us. 


B. T. Babbitt, Inc. 


One hundred and eleven years have passed since 
Benjamin T. Babbitt started to produce soap in New 
York City. In those days soap went on the counter 
in the form of a long bar that could be cut and sold 
by the pound, as the housewife might desire. But 
after some 15 years of experience, Mr. Babbitt led 
the way to modern soap distribution by offering his 
goods in individual packages, with wrappers which 
could be exchanged for lithographs. Hence this im- 
aginative business man was the primary source of 
all premium selling methods so characteristic of the 
soap business today, more than a century later. Fol- 
lowing purchase of the business by the Mendelson 
Corporation in 1919, long prominent in the lye in- 
dustry, soap making was soon discontinued, but by 
1925, the present company was incorporated, with 
BAB.-O, the first grease dissolving cleanser, as its 
principal offering. Since then, through acquisition of 
several other concerns, the company’s list of cleans- 
ers and lyes has been substantially broadened. 

Currently, Babbitt ranks as a leading factor in its 
special field, and has consistently broadened its cov- 
erage of chain stores and wholesales grocers by 
magazine advertising and liberal use of the radio. 
The company also maintains a sales subsidiary in 
Canada and has planned to exploit many foreign 
markets. The various products come from three 
plants, the most modern of which was finished only 
last December. Sales have enjoyed an almost unin- 
terrupted growth from a level of $3.8 million in 1936 
to $13.9 million in 1946, with net income rising 
steadily from around $345,000 in 1936 to $952,000 
in 1945. Last year, with relief from EPT, net soared 
to about $2.5 million. No lapse in dividends has oc- 
curred since 1925. The entire capitalization of Bab- 
bitt is represented by 1.02 million shares of common 
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stock now outstanding. The company’s working cap- 
ital as of December 31, 1946, was approximately 
$1.7 million. 


Elgin National Watch Company 


The trade name “Elgin” for decades past has been 
so familiar to the public that listing of its shares on 
the New York Stock Exchange was welcomed by 
many investors. This manufacturer of watches and 
clocks has an experience dating back to Civil War 
years. In the process of production, the company 
uses automatic watch-making machinery for the 
most part, buying its cases largely from outside 
domestic specialists. To a minor extent, also, Elgin 
makes aircraft instruments, gauges and phonograph 
needles. Supplementary to its direct operations, El- 
gin maintains an Elgin Observatory to provide ac- 
curate time standards for its factory, besides oper- 
ating a trade school for watchmakers which is open 
to the public. As a postwar move to cut sales costs, 
Elgin discontinued its former practice of dealing 
with wholesalers, and now sells direct to jewelers 
in the retail field. 

Although this business is sensitive to cyclical in- 
fluences, and a deficit appeared on the books during 
several depression years in the early 1930’s, Elgin’s 
long term record has been highly satisfactory. Ex- 
cept for two years in the bad times mentioned, divi- 
dends have been paid regularly since 1903 and more 
often than not were accompanied by extras. As a 
result of a 2 for 1 split last year, there are now out- 
standing 800,000 shares of $15 par common. The 
company has no senior securities of any kind. Net 
sales, compared with $9.1 million in 1939, more than 
doubled during several war years, receding slightly 
to $17.6 million in 1946. But net profits last year rose 
to $1.43 million, up about 40% compared with 1945 
partly through transfer of $300,000 from reserves 
to income account, and in part due to wider profit 
margins unrestricted by Excess Profit Taxes. Hence 
the current quarterly dividend rate of 15 cents per 
share is well protected and on January 2, 1947 Elgin 
distributed 50 cents per share extra. 


The Scranton Electric Company 
This company in recent months has listed 53,248 
shares of 3.85% preferred and 1,214,000 shares of 
$5 par common, as a result of divestment by Amer- 
ican Gas and Electric Co. under the Public Utility 
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Holding Act. Scranton Electric Co. is fully inte- 
grated, and interconnected for the most part, serv- 
ing an area with a population estimated at 344,000. 
The bulk of revenues are derived from electric serv- 
ice, With steam-heating accounting for less than 5%. 
The company enjoys wide advantages in providing 
light and power to a prosperous territory with 
widely diversified activities. The City of Scranton 
itself is noted as the anthracite capital of the world, 
with large lace mills, textile, clothing and paper 
plants. Operating revenues for a number of years 
past have shown consistent gains, reaching a peak 
of $7.6 million during 1946. Net income last year 
came to $1,687,000, and the uptrend is extending 
into 1947 thus far. For 12 months ended February 
28, 1947 net per share on the common was reported 
as $1.21, while fixed charges were earned more than 
12 times over. 


Carolina Power & Light Company 


Shares formerly owned by National Power & 
Light Co. in this operating unit have now been dis- 
tributed, although a large block still remains in the 
hands of Electric Bond & Share Co. The company’s 
chief source of revenues is from sales of electricity 
at retail to 264 communities, and at wholesale to 26 
others. The Ashville area is included, as well as a 
large portion of North and South Carolina. Here are 
located numerous textile, oil, paper plants and many 
cotton gins. Electricity produced from the company’s 


own hydro-electric generating stations provides a 
potential capacity of 205,600 kilowatts. while steam 
generating plants add 105,500 kilowatts to the score. 
Electric business accounts for about 97% of total 
revenues, the balance coming from operation of a 
motor coach system in Raleigh, N. C. The company 
has more than 167,000 customers on its books, 
broadly diversified among industrial concerns, resi- 
dents, farmers, municipalities and public utilities. 
For 12 months ended February 28, 1947, total oper- 
ating revenues were $19.3 million and net income ap- 
plicable to the common was equal to $3.28 per share, 
compared with $1.50 for the relative period a year ago. 


Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 


Still another holding company, this time North 
American Co., has through the process of divest- 
ment brought a newcomer to the stock list. The 
parent has issued rights to its shareholders to pur- 
chase 1,714,525 shares of Cleveland Electric at $15 
per share, and an additional] 133,383 shares will go 
to underwriters. This operating utility serves a popu- 
lation of about 1,350,000 in five important Ohio 
counties, and including the City of Cleveland. For 
many years past the earnings of this concern have 
exhibited exceptional stability, with the $2.66 per 
share reported for 1946 tallying exactly with the 
results for 1939. During intervening years, net has 
varied only slightly, despite a consistent growth in 
gross revenues, the latter amounting to $45.2 mil- 



























































Statistical Information on New Listings Since May, 1946 | 

Current | 
1945 1946 1947 Interim Ratio 

Price When 1946-47 Recent Earn. Div. Earn. Div. Earn. Div. (Assets 

Date Listed _ Listed Range* Price PerCommonSh. PerCommon Sh. PerCommonSh. to Liab.) 

American Molasses Salvi; W9AOe- - $17, 17%-11 ~— $A $1.48 Nil $1.51 $ .60 $1.60 Mr? $ .30 22 | 

[Anderson Prichard Oil May 27, 1946... —27—«27%-14%e_—i16 2.64 CNil, «2.450753 Mr 25 

| Automatic Canteen Co. _..... August 5, 1946 30 323%4-15'12 19 1.28 $ .75 1.25 1.00 .87(a) 50 68 | 
Babbitt, B. T. May7,1947...... 16 16 -16 16 1.00 58 262 82 5OMr3 1.00 1.7 
Birmingham Electric January 23, 1947. 18 = 181/,-15 15 1.53 Nil 2.21 .30 2.12 Mri2 —-.30 1.3 
Bliss, E. W. May 15, 1946... 26 «3314-1921 def.14 1.00 3.39 Nil 2.01 Mr3 50 3.4 
Canadian Breweries, Ltd... Dec. 12, 1946... = 25 2554-205 22 132 20 235 ~=U.1 8%, 1.25 23 
Chicago Compe oo ccccnennnennnnnduly 8, 1946 13. 14!A- 7g 7!) 22 Nil 61 25 25 1.3 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric... August 23, 1946. 27 = 30I4-215%, 26 1.02 Nil 1.79 35 .70 1.5 
Cleveland Electric Illum............ March 14, 947... 38 = 39!/,-37|4, 38 195 2.00 2.55 2.00 1.00 2.7 
Clinton Industries May 20, 1946 36 ©3934-2435, 36 1.83 91% 4.77(y) 1.15 1.88 Mr3 2.60 5.8 
Columbus & So. Ohio Elec... August 9, 1946... 50 504-36 43 4.40 3.40 «4.34.80 4.18Mri2 1.45 1.9 
Consol. Retail Stores........... August 26,1946... 32, 32—~-13%—sdIS 2.06 = 803.85 1.50 1.06Mr3 1.60 3.0 
Consumers Power Co. cnnnsenFebruary 3, 1947... 38 —38%-34%y 369500 2.84 75 _ 2.89 Mrl2 1.00 2.3 

Dayton Power & Light......._July 29, 1946... = 36 36'Q-28 32, 4.37—sSNil, = 2.58.90 90 Phy =| 

Detroit Michigan Stove... May 5, 1947. 12 12%-l Le Sa ee 160 2.06 84 .64Mr3_ 801-9 

Detroit Steel evewNov. 25, 1946... -*18 21-16% 1940850 2.87 2.00 ST Mr 252.8 

De Vilbiss ... nner August 12, 1946 23 24 -I5/p 19 2.22 1.00 2.98 75 5032 
Elgin National Watch... on March 19, 1947... ee ae 245-19, 20 — 1.32 1.00 1.79 57, ee .80 4.7 
Empire District Electric... October 17, 1946... 21 21A-16lQ 17 1.85 1.12 2.38 12 | 53Mr3 283.3 

Felt & Tarrant Mfg........Feb. 10,1947... 26 2654-21/e 21/4 (134 Nil 247 85  .. 37 

‘Firth Carpet Co. duly 1, 1946. 28 28%-16 17 60 Nil 2.38 80 54Mr3_ 303.9 

Froedtert Grain & Malting....May 13, 1946... 26 27%4-142 I 1.17 57/2 1.18 57! 35 Oc3 25 16.0 — | 

Galvin Mfg. ......... ..May 20, 1946... 20 22%- 8% 10 1.19 .30 82 30 81 Mr3 Nil y > 

General Instrument ..............March 3, 1947... 16 16-1212 83S 2HSC«TSSSsCiBS Del 50 | 

Grayson-Robinson Stores .....Dec. 30, 1946... 14 14-9 9 1.41 .40 2.02 75 .04 Mr3 37 2.0 | 
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lion in 1946. While the $2 dividend paid for four 
years past absorbs a very liberal share of earnings, 
the company’s strong financial status and stability 
warrant confidence in the near term. 


Felt and Tarrant Manufacturing Company 


Synonymous with the name of this long estab- 
lished concern is its famous trademark “Comptom- 
eter.” From a start with about $5000 capital in 
1885 the company and its subsidiaries have achieved 
the stature of a $6 million enterprise, and entirely 
through reinvestment of earnings. This has been 
possible because the business has been profitable in 
47 years out of the past 50. The principal products 
made are manually and electrically operated adding- 
calculating machines in three sizes. Despite heavy 
competition from several large concerns, the quality 
of the company’s products plus a strong patent posi- 
tion have enabled it to hold profit margins at satis- 
factory levels. During wars, both volume and net 
profits trended downward, but in 1946 sales soared 
to $7.6 million compared with $3.35 million in 1945, 
while final net last year rose to $1.07 million against 
$586,000 approximately during the previous period. 
On a per share basis, the relative earnings were 
$2.02 and $1.22. Distribution last year amounted to 
85 cents per share and the current rate is 35 cents 
per quarter. 531,060 shares of $5 par common con- 
stitute the entire capital structure, and current as- 
sets exceed current liabilities by almost 9 to 1. Busi- 


ness of Felt and Tarrant is of worldwide characte 
for in addition to 83 sales offices in North Ameriy 
the company has offices or representatives in 25 fo, 
eign countries. 


Detroit Steel Corporation 


The automotive industry provides a major mark 
for this specialist as a producer of cold rolled strj 
steel, although its field in other directions is of wit 
dimensions. The company buys hot rolled strip fron 
outside sources-and converts it into its new form. 
1944 the Reliance Steel Corporation was merged 
into the company. Reliance warehouses, process 
and sells flat rolled steel, maintaining facilities ; 
Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, Worcester, (Mass.) ani 
Lyndhurst, New Jersey. Since 1936, sales hay 
trended upward on the whole from $5.1 million to; 


peak of $21.4 million in 1945. Last year they dippeff ass- 


slightly to a level of $19.4 million, as was only na 
ural due to conditions in the industry. 1946 ne 
earnings, though, rose sharply to equal $2.87 pe 
share compared with $1.08 in 1945, because of sizf 
ble volume and tax relief. While the company view 
the outlook for 1947 with optimism, due to larg 
demand for its products and a heavy backlog, oper: 
tions for the year will hinge importantly upon th 
ability of other steel suppliers to furnish it witif 
adequate materials. Basically, Detroit Steel is non}; 
integrated. However, its relations with some of th# 
most important steel pro- (Please turn to page 22 
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Date Listed Listed Range* 


Recent 
Price 


Statistical Information on New Listings Since May, 1946 (continued) 


Current 
Ratio 
(Assets 
to Liab.) 


1947 Interim 
Earn. Div. 
Per Common Sh. 


1945 
Earn. Div. 
Per Common Sh. 


1946 
Earn. Div. 
Per Common Sh. 





Greenfield Tap & Die $20 = .21!/9-1634 


$18 


$1.76  $ .60(x) $4.70 $1.20 $1.06Mr3 $30 34 | 





Heinz, H. J..______Nov. 27, 1946 43 44 -36I, 


36. 2.65 = 1.50 3.19 ——*1.50 2.030c6 90 | 





Howard Stores July 19, 1946.0. 47 47 -2I 


3.6 
22 75 63 | 


2.42 883, 4.35  1.62!/2(x) 





Hunt Foods... Jone 3, 1986... 48 49!/-17 


18 2.52, —.Nil_ «41.45 —_—=Niil 8.50Nv9 Nil 2.1 | 





Magnavox Sept. 11, 1946... 16 17%-13'%, 


14 1.50 41%, 1.03 9bl/4 4.30 Fe .25 1.2 _ 





Marathon Corp. January 6, 1947... 27) -27%h-21'/, 


22 1.26 501.9177 (x) 50 





Mercantile Stores _.........July 1, 1946... 31 =3254-14!/, 


1.21 25 3.14 1.00 





ee _May 15, 1946... 74 77 -50% 


1.89 5.08 1.00 








Mojud Hosiery 22 -23%- "/e 


20 


.68 -40 2:73 65 





National City Lines 21 2434- 9% 


131 502 50 





Ohio Edison Sept. 13, 1946... 34 38 -30% 


1.38 2.92 2.10 3.01 Mri2 50 





Publicker Industries . May 6, 1946... 45 67 -18% 


77 11.09 2'/2% Stock 2/2%, Stock 3.2_ 





Reeves Brothers .. .October 7, 1946... 16 1634-111, 


1.82 2.82.25 1.90De6 502.6 





Scranton Electric pee Ss 2 | 18 = 181/-15'/g 


51, 1.20 50 1.20Mri2 50 20a 





Seiberling Rubber June 26, 1946... 21 22%-11'4 


133 503.0075 50 27 





Smith (Alex) & Sons Carpet...May 27, 1946... 55 55M/4-31'/g 


148 80 4.79 70 5.0 





South Carolina Elec. & Gas...Nov. 4, 1946... 9 9 -b% 


39 80 eri Nil 1.6 





Sterchi Brothers ___.___ August 26, 1946 26 26%-13 


72 -30 3.65 1.72 Mr3——1.25 25g 





Thomas Steel ____ Nov. 25, 1946... 17 2134-16 


1.18 75 2.89 85 1.51 Mr3 BLS 4.6 





United Wallpaper _...____July 22, 1946 i WNWY- 7 


42 5 59 .25 83 Deb Nil 5.1 





Wayne Knitting Sept. 4, 1946 28 == 29!/2-201/, 


2.69 1.00 358 2.50 1.36Mr3 1.00 4.1 





(x)—Plus Stock. 


*—New York Stock Exchange transactions. 
(a) —24 weeks to March 15, 1947. 
Mr3—For 3 months ended March 31. 
Mr9—For 9 months ended March 31. 
Mrl2—For 12 months ended March 31. 
Fe—For fiscal year ended February 28, 1947. 
Oc3—For 3 months ended October 31, 1946. 


(y)-—Does not include non-recurrent profit from property sold. 


De!0—For 10 months ended December 31, 1946. 
Ocb—For 6 months ended October 31, 1946. 
Nv9—For 9 months ended November 30, 1946. 
Ja3—For 3 months ended January 31. 
De6—For 6 months ended December 31, 1946. 
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COMPANIES 


In CORN PRC 


By EDWIN A. BARNES 





Corn processors, emerging from a year 
of exceptionally good business, continue 
ito view the current year optimistically, 
if only because demand is far larger 
than the capacity of the industry, and 


appreciably during the balance of 1947. 
Furthermore, products derived from this 
major cereal are so diversified in charac- 
ter that stability of sales is enhanced 
With prospects of another bumper crop 
fairly indicated, and with Federal restrictions sub- 
stantially eased, supply problems are a minor factor. 
For that matter the total industrial demand for 
corn absorbs only about 3% of the farm output, 
animal feeding accounting for the other 97% of 
the natural product. 

Starches, dextrins, syrups and sugars comprise 











Penick & Ford, Ltd. 


Current vs. 1941 Balance Sheet 

















| 

| Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 

1941 1946 Change 

ASSETS (000 omitted) 

| Cash . $ 1,346 $ 1,712 +$ 366 
Marketable securities . in, b008 2,106 + 1,105 
Receivables, net ocean. 2,058 1,545 — 513 
Inventories . 3207 4,365 + 1,148 

| Other current assets. ecccnnen 76 150 + 74 

| TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS........... 7,698 9,878 + 2,180 

| Plant and equipment... 13,338 14,369 + 1,031 
Less depreciation .........-........ 8,769 10,471 + 1,702 
Net property 4,569 3,898 — 671 
OLE a 685, 1,539 + 854 
TOTAL ASSETS .. $12, 952 $15,315 +$2,363 


LIABILITIES 











| Accounts payable and accruals...$ 269 $ 871 +$ 552 

| Reserve for taxes... cece. 1,359 1,769 + 410 | 
| Other current liabilities... 120 sae — 120 | 
| TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES... 1,748 2,590 + 842 | 
| Reserves .. 816 620 — 196 | 
| Capital .. 5,014 5,014 ae 
| Surplus 5,374 7,091 + 1,717 | 
| TOTAL LIABILITIES ......... $12, 952 $15,315 +$2,363 | 
| WORKING CAPITAL $ 5,950 $ 7,288 +$1,338 | 
| CURRENT RATIO oo 4.4 3.8 — 6 | 
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Photo by Penick & Ford 
Penick & Ford’s 650,000-bushel capacity grain elevators will be kept re- 





plenished by probable bumper crops this year to meet tr 


the four chief classifications into which corn proc- 
essing falls, and a wide variation in types is pro- 
duced from each one. Tops in importance are the 
starches which more than 30 industries use in their 
respective operations, with demand especially heavy 
from producers of textiles and paper, not to mention 
laundries. As for food purposes, some 250 million 
pounds of corn starch go into kitchens throughout 
the country each year. Dextrines are in common use 
as adhesives or as sizing for window shades, tex- 
tiles, paper and floor coverings. The corn syrups 
and sugars, in one form or another, are sold widely 
for foods, a sizable demand originating from domes- 
tic and foreign households, but importantly from 
brewers, candy makers and beverage manufacturers 
as well. 
New Products Emerging 


In addition to the above items cited, the chemists 
of the corn processors have developed special corn 
feeds for cattle and poultry, besides industrial 
specialties so numerous that space precludes their 
identification. Then, too, Science envisages a broad 
expansion in development of important new prod- 
ucts from corn as a sole base, with chemicals to be 
produced from the starch and from zein, the protein 
in this cereal. So wide is the horizon for these new 
items still in the experimental stage that last year 
an executive of Corn Products Refining Co. was 
reported as highly optimistic, predicting that within 
15 years income from the newcomers might equal 
that presently obtained from all the company’s lines. 

Under current operating conditions, volume of 
the industry is still stimulated by cane and beet 
sugar scarcities, the abrupt drop in production of 
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A. E. Staley 
Current vs. 1941 Balance Sheet 
Dec. 31, March 31, 
1941 1947 Change 
ASSETS (000 omitted ) 
Cash . ; List k  EONS $ 2,126 +$ 1,111 
Receivables, + at pealliaane 2,606 5,496 + 2,890 
Inventories .......... Dewi | 34,735 + 22,728 
Other current assets... ie GMMR lien Satta — 228 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS... 2 42,357 + 26,501 
Plant and equipment... enn 20,4520 eee eae 
Less depreciation ............. ieee eas 
MT SRO oo 12,134 + 2291 
Other assets 926 + 57 
TOTAL ASSETS ....._._...___ ._ . $26,568 $55,417 +$28,849 
LIABILITIES 
Notes payable .......... $ 5,000 $12,000 +$ 7,000 
Accounts payable and accruals... 1,575 2,981 + 1,406 
Reserve for taxes... ie sceusas GUD 5,936 + 3,686 
Other current liabilities. 170 See _ 170 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES . 8,995 20,917 + 11,922 
Short term debt... 400 ihe — 400 
Long termadebt.........__..........._ 1,700 4,000 + 2,300 
OTS Se SUNY, — 350 
CONT Fatt | || 13,465 + 4,631 
Surplus . : 6,289 17,035 + 10,746 
TOTAL LIABILITIES ........ _ $26,568 $55,417 +$28,849 
WORKING CAPITAL $ 6,861 $21,440 +$14,579 
CURRENT RATIO CL 2.0 rr 43 


























Corn Products Refining 
Current vs. 1941 Balance Sheet 
Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 

1941 1946 Change 
ASSETS (000 omitted) 
Cash .. $ 23,058 $ 16,939 —$ 6,119 
Marketable securities .......... 10,854 38,712 + 27,858 
Receivables, net .............. .. 6,818 7,737 + 919 
Ea eee ee 14,902 8,652 — 6,250 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS........ 55,632 72,040 + 16,408 
Plant and equipment... 64,675 73,100 + 8,425 
Less depreciation ..... ae 31,043 38,109 + 7,066 
histipropeny 2... 33,632 34,991 + 1,359 
Other assets . en 24,121 + 1,250 
TOTAL ASSETS .. oh 112,135 $131,152 +$19,017 
LIABILITIES 
Accts. payable and accruals...$ 5,487 $ 10,595 +$ 5,108 
Reserve for taxes... . 6,351 13,047 + 6,69 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES 11,838 23,642 + 11,804 
Deferred liabilities 000... 70 aa —_— 70 
AOS ee 2,600 700 — 1,900 
Capital 87,780 87,555 — 225 
Surplus 9,847 19,255 + 9,408 
TOTAL LIABILITIES 0... $112,135 $131,152 +$19,017 
WORKING CAPITAL . a $ 48,398 +$ 4,604 
GURRENT RATIO .......... ; 3.0 — 1.7 

















maple sugar, and small imports of tapioca, the lat- 
ter normally somewhat competitive in industrial 
fields. When corn products came into a free market 
in the last half of 1946 and producers could get all 
the raw material they desired, householders and 
eating places all over the world scrambled to lay 
in stocks of corn syrup and the rush is still on. 
From now on, however, it looks as if sugar supplies 
would become increasingly plentiful, for the 
Cuban crop may be nearly 6 million tons, Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands 1 million and Hawaii 
perhaps 800,000 tons, all far above last year’s show- 
ing. Then, too, our domestic plantings of beet sugar 
are some 11% over 1946. While other countries will 
get a share of Cuban sugar, many even in wartorn 
areas have pushed ahead substantially to cultivate 
enlarged areas of beet sugar. During the last half 
of 1947, accordingly, Federal sugar restrictions may 
be lifted sooner than their legal termination on 
October 31, for world supplies are likely to exceed 
earlier estimates. 


More Sugar Increases Competition 


The above conditions point to a fairly near term 
advent of heightened competition from sugar for 





the producers of corn syrups and dextrose, ani 
if the prices for cane and beet sugars should soften, 
those for the corn products must inevitably be 
geared correspondingly. In order. to meet competi- 
tion, prices for dextrose, for instance have to range 
about half a cent below cane sugar, and similiar 
adjustments have to be made for the syrups. Hence 
profit margins are somewhat difficult to control 
because of variations in the price level for corn, 
of which the industry has to buy around 100 million 
bushels in the current year, in all probability. But 
corn prices, too, have tended to sag from their war- 
time peaks, and while still more than three times 
their prewar level, are well below their 1946 peak. 
At a recent price of around $1.72 cents per bushel 
in Chicago, a point where Government support until 
the end of 1948 would come into play is not too far 
away. In a way this is a favorable circumstance for 
the industry, in that inventory hazards are de 
cidedly minimized and needed stocks of corn can 
be carried without fears of a radical price decline. 

In late months, the leaders in the corn products 
industry deserve commendation for their pricing 
policies during a period when they have enjoyed a 
strongly marked sellers market. Voluntary and re 
peated price reductions for their goods have been 
the rule, in some instances becoming expressive on 
half a dozen different occasions. Despite these poli- 
cies, or perhaps on account of them, sharp volume 
gains and highly satisfactory earnings have gen- 
erally resulted. Over a period of years, while varia- 
tions in economic conditions have affected volume 
and profits of this industry, and margins on pack- 
aged goods have been more stable than on bulk 
items, both earnings and dividends have been rela- 
tively satisfactory. In the medium term, too, the 
outlook for results has a particularly encouraging 
tinge. 

Corn Products Refining Company 


Getting down to cases, let’s take a look at a few 
of the leading concerns in the industry, starting 
with the dominant unit, Corn Products Refining Co. 
This far flung enterprise had sales last year of over 
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$131 million, and net earnings 
equal to $4.71 per share, against 
$2.74 in 1945. This comparison 
is especially significant for be- 
tween strikes and inability tobuy 
adequate supplies of corn, the 
company got off to a very poor 
start in 1946, reporting a defi- 
cit of around $1 million during 
the first quarter last year. 
Final results for the year at- 
tested well to ability in over- 
coming earlier handicaps. In 
the first quarter of 1947, net 
was reported as equal to $1.89 
per share, thus bolstering hopes 
for another very satisfactory 
year. Morris Sayre, president, 
told his stockholders that de- 
mand still exceeds capacity, 
and that dextrose sales should 
not be adversely affected by in- 
creased supplies of cane and 
beet sugar for some time to 
come. Indeed, the company ex- 
pects to increase dextrose pro- 
duction in the current year 
above last year’s record level. Despite prospects for 
a huge corn crop, though, available supplies may be 
restricted if the Government buying for foreign 
shipment should become excessive, a quite likely 
potential. Labor shortages seemed to be the main 
source of concern, according to this executive. 

During forty years’ experience, Corn Products 
Refining has expanded its volume from $81 million 
in 1907 to $131 million in 1946, its net earnings in- 
creased relatively from $2 million to $13.6 million, 
and its working capital from around $575,000 to its 
current stature of $43.3 million. In scanning the 
above comparisons, it must be realized that relief 
from excess profit taxes, a sellers market and free- 
dom from price controls afforded abnormal benefit 
to net earnings last year, with the same circum- 
stances currently weighing in the picture. But effi- 
cient cost controls have none 
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countries afterwards reduced the figure to around 
$13 million. Last year $1 million was added though 
reinstatements and as time goes on further upward 
adjustments may be made. The French, Dutch and 
Italian units are operating, though below full capa- 
city, three British plants are in normal operation, 
while others in Mexico, Argentina and Brazil are 
making satisfactory showings. A Jugoslavian plant 
was seized by the Government and as yet no com- 
pensation has been received. Another in Northern 
Korea is understood to be intact, but cannot be 
reached. The German properties are struggling to 
resume operation. 

Increased emphasis upon chemical research by 
this progressive concern has proved to its satisfac- 
tion that first class starches and dextrose can be 
produced from milo maize. (Please turn to page 232) 
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in 1939, for example, net oper- meme 
ating profit was $7.2 million. 
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PROFIT 


AND 


INCOME 


Earnings 


When the final reports are in, it 
apparently will be found that total 
corporate earnings reached their 
peak in the fourth quarter of 1946. 
At best, there was no appreciable 
further rise in the first quarter. 
Judging by a sample study of sev- 
eral hundred reports, probably 
there was a small decline. This is 
contrary to what most people had 
expected. Evidently higher costs 
and buyer resistance were at 
work. Profit declines in soft-goods 
lines more than balanced further 
good gains in steel and automotive 
lines. The trend from quarter to 
quarter, in the aggregate, is now 
downward, which is one of the 
things bothering the stock mar- 
ket. 


Drug Stocks 
Sales and earnings of compa- 


nies dependent mainly on pro- 
prietary products have declined 


sharply, although demand at the 
retail end remains good and has 
never been particularly sensitive 
to business recessions. What hap- 
pened is simple. The makers last 
year had the double benefit of 
heavy consumption plus inventory 
buying to fill the pipe lines. They 
are full, and wholesalers, big 
chains, etc., have turned cautious. 
This is a temporary condition. 
Consumption, now being served 
partly out of excess inventory, 
will require a balancing produc- 
tion, at a high level, within a few 
months. Results for the year 
should be well above the first- 
quarter rate, but definitely under 
the abnormal 1946 peak. Concerns 
able to maintain competitive posi- 
tion through heavy advertising 
outlays will fare best. Sterling 
Drug and Bristol-Myers appear 
well-situated. In contrast to the 
situation in proprietary items, 
earnings of ethical drug makers, 
so-called, remain excellent. First 
choice must be the remarkable 








Atlantic Coastline R.R 


INCREASES SHOWN IN RECENT EARNINGS REPORTS 








Briggs & Stratton 


Magnavox 


Celanese Corp. of America... cscs. 
Federal Mining & Smelting.................................. 
Federated Department Stores... 





McGraw Electric 





Standard Oil of Ohio 





United Carbon 








Van Norman 








Latest Year 

Period Ago 
Mar. 31 quarter $3.95 $ .52 
Mar. 31 quarter 1.04 41 
Mar. 31 quarter -98 -48 
Mar. 31 quarter 2.04 1.51 
26 weeks Feb. 1 2.32 1.31 
Year Feb. 28 4.30 1.03 
12 mos. Mar. 31 5.66 1.77 
Mar. 31 quarter 81 -67 
Mar. 31 quarter 2.05 1.70 
12 weeks Mar. 29 71 31 
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Abbott Laboratories, which will 
be a grand buy at the right level 
of the general market. Other good 
issues are Parke, Davis; Merck 
and Squibb. Present dividends of 
the companies named —in both 
proprietary and ethical divisions 
—are probably secure. 


Growth Stocks 


A list of selected growth stocks 
was presented elsewhere in the 
preceding (May 10) issue. Some 
of them had been briefly cited 
here from time to time. Bought at 
any reasonably advantageous 
time, when the general market is 
well down, no type of stocks can 
pay such rich rewards over the 
long term. This column will con- 
tinue the search for likely candi- 
dates. The hardest task is to find 
companies which are beyond the 
speculative stage, which show 
strong growth tendencies and 
which are still small enough in 
volume and share capitalization 
to permit large expansion, in time, 
in per-share profits. One such is 
Nopco Chemical, formerly named 
National Oil Products. Its main 
business is making a broad list of 
chemicals, pharmaceuticals, vita- 
mins, hormones, etc., out of such 
raw materials as vegetable oils, 
fish oils and certain packing-house 
derivatives. The company is ade- 
quately seasoned, yet sales and 
profits have almost tripled since 
1937 and capitalization is only 
220,109 common shares. Net was 
$1.99 a share in 1937, $3.95 in 
1941, $4.60 last year. The stock 
sold as high as 721% last year, 
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against 1937 bull-market peak of 
47 and 1942 low of 2914—the lat- 
ter comparing with 1938 low of 
15. The longer-term rising trend 
of tops and bottoms is typical of 
good growth issues. The stock at 
present is down to around 44. It 
could go lower in a down-drag 
market, thereby enhancing the 
potential. 


Autos 


The business recession now 
spreading around is unlikely to 
affect the automobile industry 
substantially unless it lasts be- 
yond the next 12 months or so, 
which seems improbable. That 
will be unusual, but the auto sit- 
uation is unique. Unlike building, 
the other kingpin of the durable 
goods industries, sales resistance 
is theoretical. That is, there is 
enough urgent demand, and de- 
mand by the “well-heeled,” to ab- 
sorb all possible output for at least 
the next year. This is indicated 
by reliable backlog figures, by the 
fact that delivery times on popu- 
la makes (running to many 
months) have not been shortened, 
and by continuing premium prices 
(over list) commanded both by 
new cars for resale and by late- 
model used cars. Chrysler seems 
likely to net in the neighborhood 
of $16 a share this year, General 
Motors around $7. Both stocks 
have been fairly volatile over the 
years, with Chrysler the more so. 
Of course, they can and _ prob- 
ably will go lower. But in view of 
the unusual profit outlook—and 
since cost readjustment may be 
completed without any real in- 
terim recession in sales—these is- 
sues from here on ought logically 
to get better supporting demand 
than they usually do in a bear 
market. 


Dividends 


The dividend trend is still up- 
ward but tending to flatten out. In 
April there were only 23 in- 
creases, against over 50 in each 
of the preceding three months. 
The 52 extras equalled the March 
figure, but were well down from 
the 88 of February and the 131 
of January. If the business pros- 
pect is what this column thinks it 
ls, the year-end extra, or sup- 
plemental, payments will be con- 
siderably under the showing of 
late 1946. However, total pay- 
ments for the full year will be 
Somewhat above the 1946 aggre- 
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gate. The omission and reductions 
will increase as recession proceeds 
but will be predominantly among 
smaller and less well-known com- 
panies. 


Rails 


Action of rails has been poor, 
and the prospect seems to be for 
further new lows in this aver- 
age. Many analysts took the fail- 
ure of the industrial average to 
“confirm” the April new low in 
rails as a hopeful omen. It is true 
that divergence of that kind has 
at times signalled a reversal of 
major trend. But against that, it 
must be noted that rails have led 
in the downside penetrations in 
the majority of bear markets; and 
that industrials have usually fol- 
lowed, even though with a con- 
siderable time lag in many cases. 
In fact, the time lag often was 
greater than that to date; and the 
subsequent additional decline in 
both industrials and rails after 
“confirmation” was usually con- 
siderable. Taking into account 
both the back record, and the 
improbability that a bear market 
will have ended before business 
recession even began (that is, at 
the low of last October for indus- 
trials), this writer says: Keep 
your fingers crossed and plenty 
of cash buying power in reserve. 


Discounted? 


Earnings of 24 trade concerns 
for the first quarter were down 
nearly 25% from the fourth quar- 
ter of 1946, although dollar sales 
were up. Higher costs and exten- 
sive markdowns were the answer. 
Apparently the market did a 
pretty good job in discounting this 
on the February-April decline. 
Trade stocks did not go into a 
swoon following publication of first 
quarter profits. This is the first 


tentative evidence that they 
might be substantially sold-out. 
That is, from here on there is a 
basis for thinking they will prob- 
ably fare at least as well as the 
general list or somewhat better, 
rather than considerably worse, as 
heretofore. Some of the better is- 
sues look quite reasonable on prob- 
able normal, postwar earning 
power. Maybe they will become 
ridiculous—not unusual in a bear 
market—instead of just reason- 
able. But this column ventures the 
belief that only a moderate fur- 
ther decline would carry into the 
ridiculous zone such issues as AIl- 
lied Stores, Federated, Bond 
Stores, Montgomery Ward, Sears 
and Penney. 


Bank Stocks Hold 


With the general market in an- 
other fainting spell, the bank 
stocks have been holding firmly, 
so far, at a fairly comfortable dis- 
tance above their April low. As 
we pointed out before, they tend 
to lead market declines. They did 
so last year and through April 
of this year. But they have nearly 
always hit bottom about with the 
industrial average or a little be- 
fore it. Therefore, if their current 
firmness does not quickly prove 
a flash in the pan, it could be 
really significant — and inferen- 
tially bullish. 


House Furnishings 


Makers and sellers of household 
furnishings are up against con- 
sumer resistance to high prices in 
a big way, and will be hurt also 
by the withering away of the 1947 
residential building boom. Most of 
the stocks in this group are at 
new lows, but do not look cheap. 
Of course, they have lots of com- 
pany. Most of the building stocks 

(Please turn to page 233) 





















































| DECLINES SHOWN IN RECENT EARNINGS REPORTS 
Latest Year 
Period Ago 
Adam Hat Stores Mar. 31 quarter $ .22 $ .62 
The American Safety Razor.......................... Mar. 31 quarter 36 61 
Bristol-Myers Mar. 31 quarter 1.00 1.85 
Columbus & So. Ohio Elect... cece 12 months Mar. 31 4.18 4.75 
Eastern Airlines Mar. 31 quarter 24 33 
Fed. Light & Traction Mar. 31 quarter 15 75 
Mojud Hosiery Mar. 31 quarter 54 60 
Paramount Pictures April 5 quarter 1.30 1.54 
Semler, R. B Mar. 31 quarter 1.09 70 | 
| Twin City Rapid Transit... Mar. 31 quarter .23 1.57 | 
221 














The Personal Service Department of THE MaGazINE OF WALL STREET will 
answer by mail or telegram, a reasonable number of inquiries on any listed 
securities in which you may be interested or on the standing and reliability 
of your broker. This service in conjunction with your subscription should 
represent thousands of dollars in value to you. It is subject only to the fol- 


lowing conditions: | 


1. Give all necessary facts, but be brief. 


2. Confine your requests to three listed securities at reasonable intervals. 
3. No inquiry will be answered which does not enclose stamped, self-addressed 


envelope. 


4. No inquiry will be answered which is mailed in our postpaid reply 


envelope. 


5. Special rates upon request for those requiring additional service. 





National Container Corporation 

I would appreciate some information 
on National Container Corporation as to 
earnings, dividend and financial posi- 
tion. M. R., Rutland, Vt. 


Sales and profit of National 
Container Corporation rose 
sharply last year. Net sales 
amounted to $28,776,079, compared 
with $18,766,822 in 1945. Net in- 
come for 1946 totaled $5,605,896, 
equal to $6.82 a common share, 
contrasted with $1,185,920 or 
$1.68 in 1945. Net income for the 
quarter ended March 31, 1947 
equalled $3.70 per share vs. 90¢c a 
share in the same quarter of 1946. 

Dividend payments in 1946 on 
common shares were $1.25 cash 
plus 10% in stock. Stock is now 
on a 75c a share quarterly basis. 

Company is a producer of kraft 
pulp, paperboard, corrugated and 
solid fibre containers, folding car- 
tons and weather-proof boxes. 

National Container and_ sub- 
sidiaries own three paper mills in 
Jacksonville, Fla., Long Island 
City, N. Y. and Big Island, Va. 
Timberland subsidiaries own 111,- 
247 acres of timberland in Jack- 
sonville, Fla., with stumpage 
leases for 7500 additional acres, 
also 13,841 acres in Virginia, and 
3,400 acres in Minnesota. 

Capital Structure: 5% deben- 
tures due 1959 outstanding $3,- 
057,500. 434% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred, par $25.00, 
outstanding 42,538 shares and 
811,180 shares of common stock. 

Balance sheet as of December 
31, 1946 listed total current as- 
sets $10,581,029, total current 
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liabilities $5,650,615 and _ net 
working capital of $4,930,414. 

The stock at recent market 
price appears to be selling at a 
conservative price-earning ratio 
but it also reflects doubt as to 
continuance of such high earn- 
ings over the long-term. 

Stockholders will receive reso- 
lution at the annual meeting on 
June 23, 1947 proposing a three 
for one stock split. 

National Container is expand- 
ing production of corrugated 
paper boxes, etc., by building ad- 
ditional plant and installing more 
equipment. 


American Can Co. 

Please advise recent earnings and out- 
look for American Can Co. 

I. M., Syracuse, N. Y. 

American Can Co. and _ its 
Canadian subsidiaries had net 
sales in 1946 of $258,065,461, the 
highest for any year except 1941. 
This represents an increase of 
6.5 per cent over the 1945 volume 
of $242,351,862. 

Net profit for 1946 after taxes 
and all deductions were $8,828,- 
983, equal after preferred divi- 
dends to $2.40 a common share. 
Last year’s earnings were lower 
than 1945 net after taxes of $13,- 
341,614 or $4.23 a common share, 
because of ceiling prices, higher 
labor and other operating costs, 
work stoppages due to steel strike 
and shortages of materials early 
in 1946. Dividend payments con- 
tinued at $3.00 a share annual 
rate. 

The company’s capital expendi- 


tures for 1946 amounted to $24. 
584,528 compared with $10,383. 
493 in 1945. This increase re 
flected replacements and expan. 
sion of equipment and facilities, 

Capital structure: Funded debt 
$10,000,000 debenture 15s due in 
1951, 7% cumulative non-callable 
preferred 412,333 shares out 
standing. 2,473,998 shares of 
common stock outstanding. Con. 
solidated balance sheet as of Dec. 
31, 1946 lists current assets at 
$93,710,720 and current liabilities 
at $29,520,869, leaving net cur. 
rent assets of $64,189,851. 

Company manufactures tin 
cans, packages and metal recep- 
tacles of various kinds; also fibre 
containers for milk, etc. Output 
includes a variety of sheet metal 
and metalware products and spe 
cialty items. 

New price structure effected 
Jan. 1, 1947 and greatest demand 
for company’s products, indicate 
increased earnings for current 
vear. 


Colt’s Manufacturing Co. 
What do you think of the chances of 
Colt’s Manufacturing Co. making 4 
comeback in earnings in the nea 


future? 
D.N., Atlanta, Ga. 
Colt’s Manufacturing Co., for- 
merly Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Manufacturing Co., founded 110 
vears ago, reported a loss of 
$753,895, equal to $3.83 a share, 
on net sales of $5,059,577 for 
fiscal year ended Dec. 31, 1946. 
A further loss of $132,715 or 67 
cents a share was reported for 
the first 16 weeks of 1947. 
The loss resulted essentially 
from heavy stand-by and _ idle 





plant expenses; from inability to 
secure adequate supplies of pro- 
duction materials; and _ finally 
from expenditures necessary to 
carry forward reconversion pro 
gram. 

This very old established com- 
pany had a previous good record 
of earnings and dividends. Qual- 
ity of products was stressed and 
little attention was paid to mass 
production. In time some of the 

(Please turn to page 231) 
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Keeping Adreaat of Judustriial 
« and Comnany News 3 






» $24, 
0,383, 
se re 
ex pale 
” In view of the basic importance of the building industry in the economy, 
due inf evidence of a recession from the high volume indicated earlier in the year appears to 
allablf carry considerable significance. Since demand has not Slackened, mounting costs 
a during recent months seems responsible for the decline. 

. Con According to F. W. Dodge Corporation, the severity of the drop in 37 States 
f Dec is shown by a contract volume rate of $24 million per day in the first three weeks 
oa of April, compared with $28 million in March and $33 million in April, 1946. The 

t cur decline is general, too, applying to every class of construction. 




















Thomas J. Watson, president of International Businesss Machines Corpora- 
Ss tin ‘ cents ; “98g? - . - 
recep. tion, is justly proud of high rate employee efficiency. Absenteeism in his concern 
o fibref is less than 3 per cent compared with the national average of 6.4%. Turnover of 
utputf employees, too, is 1 1/2%, compared with a national average of 5.9%. Good wages and 


ia liberal benefits have been a sound investment for IBM. 
S l. 


Despite increasing popularity of synthetic fibers, during the past twenty 
fectel years, it is interesting to learn that consumption of cotton remains almost six 














7 times that of rayon, according to a study prepared by Dr. Jules Backman of New York 

arrent University and Martin R. Gainsbrugh, chief economists of the National Industrial 
Conference Board. 

* To speed up study of the price situation, the Congressional Economic Com- 





nees iff mittee has distributed a questionnaire to some 600 leaders of industry, trade, fin- 
— ance, agriculture and labor. This prompt accomplishment was facilitated by Dun & 


Bradstreet, Inc., who volunteered their services in the emergency. 





ita, Ga. 
., for Cost-price maladjustments or material shortages are causing considerable 
. unemployment, though some is temporary in character. Several thousand woolen mills 
d 1 workers in New England have been laid off for an indefinite period and Minneapolis- 


s of . 
eo Honeywell Regulator Co. now has 900 idle employees. Glenn. L. Martin, too, has been 
7 forf forced to lay off 2,000, for an undetermined period. 

946, a 

a Champion spender for advertising space in the Nation's newspapers during 


.d forf 1946 was the War Assets Administration, according to data published by Printers Ink 
magazine. It seems that WAA paid out $2,510,173 last year in its all-out effort to 








— sell surplus war materials through the medium of daily publications. 
] 
ity to La Guardia Field at long last has outstripped Miami in the value of mer- 


f pro chandise exported by air. The Bureau of the Census reports that the busy airport in 





—_ New York shipped goods valued at $5.89 million overseas in January. The Nation's 

"pro: total air exports in January were valued at $14.1 million and imports were $6.6 
million. 

eco Among numerous gains in net earnings reported for 1946, those of the 


Qual-§ Magnavox Company were pleasing to shareholders. This maker of radio-phonographs 

d and§ achieved a volume of $24 million last year, reporting net profits equal to $4.30 
mass 
yf the 
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per share, compared with $1.03 in 1945. The company is still allocating its de- 
. liveries to dealers. 


Since the beginning of the year about 40 stock split ups have been added to 
the 74 splits announced during 1946. Among the most recent ones the 4 for 1 adjust- 
ment of shares by Norfolk & Western Railway has aroused interest, not to mention 
Vulcan Detinning with its 5 to 1, Johns-Manville 3 for 1 and Chrysler 2 for 1. 











In reporting a record increase of $8.6 billion in working capital of Ameri- 
can corporations during 1946, for a new high total of $57 billion, the Securities 
and Exchange Commission points out that despite the large gain the net current 
assets are less liquid than a year ago. This is because $6.2 billion of Governmént 
securities were liquidated while inventories climbed substantially. 





Charles G. Pyle, director of National Electrical Wholesalers Association, 
in a recent address on the great challenge facing the economy, claimed that "The 
battle is for distribution. We will sell and distribute and consume as we never 
have before -- or else." Most goods and services have been booted out of the range 
of buyers' pocketbook, too, he warned, but prices are trending down. 





For the first time in history our domestic production of crude oil crossed 
the 5 million barrels per day mark last week, according to the American Petroleum 
Institute. Even so, executives are expressing concern lest demand for gasoline, 
steadily on the up and up, may find supplies getting uncomfortably tight later in 
the year. 





Shareholders in International Paper Company are cautioned by chairman R. J. 
Cullen not to assume that the record profits of $16.1 million reported for the first 
quarter will continue at this level for the rest of the year. Wage negotiations are 
on the docket and may swell costs, and the company expects to make no offsetting 
price boosts. : 





Confidence in the solid future ahead for the steel industry is shown by the 
announced purchase of a Government plant built by Republican Steel Corporation for 
RFC in war years. It is reported that Republic has agreed to pay $35 million for 
these modern facilities. Chairman T. M. Girdler is an optimist over long continued 
heavy demand for steel. 





Good news for Eastern Air Lines was the delivery of its first new type Con- 
stellation air giant. Eastern has ordered 14 of these transports and the final bill 
will be around $16 million. The newcomer can race at 328 miles per hour, carry 60 
persons and has a multitude of up to date improvements to achieve maximum efficiency, 
safety and convenience. 





Decca Records, Inc., dynamic producer of musical discs, has startled its com- 
petitors by introduction on the market of poular records to sell for $1. With Bing 
Crosby and Al Jolson as top features, it is reported that “the company has sold more 
than a quarter of million discs within the space of two weeks, and only speaking of 
this one specialty. Decca hopes to sell eround 100 million discs of all kinds 
during 1947. 





Despite outlays of more than $1 billion to expand facilities, American ~ 
Telephone & Telegraph Company has been unable to whittle down its list of 2 million 
waiting customers very appreciably during the past twelve months. The company is 
now said to envisage a postwar program involving nearly $4 billion to expand facili- 
ties rather than the $2 billion talked of a year ago. 


Latest development in the rubber industry is a new tubeless tire soon to be 
placed on the market by B.F. Goodrich Company, after three years of experimentation. 
By combining rayon cord construction with a self sealing method of preventing air 
leaks, motorists may achieve new standards of convenience and safety. 
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SUMMARY 
MONEY AND CREDIT—Congress still stalled on tax re- 


ductions. Meanwhile high levies on dividends received by 
individuals discourage venture capital. 


TRADE—Department store sales in fortnight ended May 3 
were 14°%/, above last year. Stores cut orders placed with 
manufacturers sharply in order to reduce inventories. 


INDUSTRY—Business activity in week ended May 3 only 
1.6% below all-time high. Average for April was 8°/, above 
last year. Leading corporations earned only 16.1%, on net 
elk during first quarter of this year, compared with 17.9% 
in fourth quarter of last year. Business uncertainties, mount- 
ing costs, heavy taxes on dividends received, and pressure 
to reduce prices lead to conservative dividend policy. Civil- 
ian employment in early April at new all-time high for that 
month, with unemployment only a little greater than a month 
earlier. Engineering construction awards in April were 15%, 
below last year. Wage increases granted recently by U. S. 
Steel Corp. equivalent to about $3.50 per ton of finished 
steel and $5.00 per annum per share of common stock. 


COMMODITIES—Prices decline, then recover part of loss, 
during past fortnight. No wide open break probable this 
year. Government support and heavy export demand will 
prevent this. 
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The Nation’s physical volume of Business Activity 
staged moderate further recovery during the fortnight ended 
May 3 toa level 9!/,°% above last year at like date and onl 
1.6% below the all-time high touched during the an 
ended March 29, just prior to the fortnight’s work stoppage 
by soft coal miners. Coal production has not yet recovered 
fully; because a number of smaller mines, declared unsafe 
by Interior Secretary Krug, have not yet beén reopened. 

x * * 


Owing mainly to the two-weeks’ work stoppage at soft 
coal mines, this publication's index of Business Activity 
for April receded to 177.3% of the 1935-9 average, from 
179.6 in March; but was still 8°, above last year when in- 
dustrial production was abnormally depressed by the long 
drawn out coal strike. On a per capita basis, our business 
activity index in April slipped to 160.2% of the 1935-9 
average, from 162.5 in March; but was 11.2 points ahead 
of April, 1946. 

* -* &* 

Department Store Sales in the four weeks ended 
May 3 were only 3% ahead of the like period last year, 
compared with a cumulative increase of 10%, for the year 
to date. While struggling to get rid of high priced and sub- 
standard merchandise which dealers were compelled to 
stock during the war and post-war period, outstanding 
orders placed with manufacturers by the Nation's depart- 
ment stores have been cut sharply of recent months. The 

(Please turn to following page) 
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Latest Previous Pre- 
ie priced —— bined ——. PRESENT POSITION AND OUTLOOK 
MILITARY EXPENDITURE (tf) $b| May7 0.32 0.43 0.42 0.43 ; 
Cumulative from Mid-1940.._ May 7 353.9 3536 3349 143 iContinnsd thom page 228) 
total reported by 296 leading stores as of March 31 
FEDERAL GROSS DEBT—$b May 7 257.6 257.7 272.3 55.2 amounted to only $486 million, compared with 
manny GuDPLY.nad around $960 million a year earlier. 
Demand Deposits—I01 Cities... _| May 7 39.3 39.8 38.3 24.3 oe 
Currency in Circulation..._..____ May 7 28.2 28.1 28.0 10.7 The National City Bank finds that net Profits 
reported by 385 leading corporations for the first 
BANK DEBITS—13-Week Avge. quarter of the current year averaged only 16.1%, 
New York City—$b__ May 7 6.84 6.87 7.38 3.92 | on net worth, compared with 17.9% for the fourth 
100 Other Cities—$b.. | May 7 9.63 9.64 8.07 5.57 quarter of last year. This compares favorably, how- 
ever, with earnings of only 7.6% on net worth for 
INCOME PAYMENTS—$b (cd) Feb. 13.40 14.40 12.07 8.11 he enigma Hak derma ens ening 
Salaries & Wages (cd)... | Feb. 9.13 9.13 8.04 5.56 ; : : : 
Interest & Dividends (cd)___ | Feb. 0.56 1.22 0.52 0.55 | the heavy industries were closed by strikes. The 
Farm Marketing Income (ag)... | Feb. 1.66 2.14 1.38 1.21 | highest earnings on net worth for the first quarter 
Includ'g Govt. Payments (ag)... | Feb. 1.70 2.18 1.45 1.28 | of 1947 was the annual rate of 24% reported by 
18 pulp and paper companies, while the lowest rate 
CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT (cb) m — = ve en ye of annual return, 9.8%, was reported by 13 service 
Agricultural Employment (cb). ar. . . : . companies. 
ett Manufacturing (Ib) | Feb. 15.1 15.0 12.5 13.8 . * * * 
Employees, Government (Ib). | Feb. 5.2 5.2 5.5 4.6 Widespread resistance to high prices is not only 
UNEMPLOYMENT (cb) m Mar. 2.3 2.5 2.7 3.4 cutting sales in some lines but also compelling pro- 
ducers to absorb still Mounting Costs at the ex- 
FACTORY EMPLOYMENT (Ib4) =e: woe sid ne ood pense of profits. Thus the U. S. Steel Corp. esti- 
Desi tered Mar. 181 180 142 175 
ener er Seay reagents 133 133 124 123 mates that wage increases granted recently will cost 
FACTORY PAYROLLS (ib4) Feb. 311 307 214 198 the Company about $75 million a year. This amounts 
to about $3.50 per ton of finished steel and addi- 
PACTORY HOURS & WAGES (ib) tional costs will have to be met if coal prices and 
Weekly Hours Feb. 40.2 40.5 40.5 40.3 railroad freight rates are raised again. This explains 
Hourly Wage (cents)______| Feb. 116.5 115.8 100.2 78.1 why the Corporation says that prices can not be re- 
Weekly Wage ($)———_____ Feb. 46.79 46.94 40.58 31.79 duced materially at the present time. Incidentally, 
PRICES—Wholesale (Ib2) May 3 146.7 146.8 109.9 92.2 the —_? mene aon after meng for certain 
Retail (edlb). Feb. 172.7 172.7 142.7 116.2 possible economies, will reduce earnings per com- 
mon share by around $5.00 annually. The company 
COST OF LIVING (Ib3) Feb. 152.8 153.1 129.6 110.2 reported $3.78 earned per share of common stock 
Food Feb. 182.3 183.8 139.6 113.1 for the first quarter, before the wage increase went 
Clothin Feb. 180.2 178.3 150.5 113.8 into effect. 
Rent ; Feb. 108.9 108.8 108.3 107.8 oe ae 
Much comment has been occasioned by the wide 
RETAIL TRADE $b margin between large profits and Small Divi- 
Retail Store Sales (cd).__.. ~ | Mar. 864 674100 = 7AT = 4.72_ | dends. Among explanations advanced by corpora- 
Durable Goods —_______.| Mar. 1.83 sped 127 a tion executives is the need to set up large reserves 
Non-Durable Goods _._.._ | Maar. 6.81 5.85 6.20 3.58 : ses Suits . 
Dep't Store Sales (mrb).___ | Mar. 0.74 0.58 0.68 on possible inventory depreciation, - provide 
Retail Sales Credit, End Mo. (rb2)_.| Mar. 4.47 4.20 2.88 5.46 for rising wage and other costs, and to tide com- 
panies over the widely heralded coming business 
MANUFACTURERS’ ; depression. It is also pointed out that reserves set 
New Orders (cd2)—Total.......__. | Feb. 255 242 186 181 up in former years for depreciation and obsoles- 
Durable Goods _| Feb. 293 270 179 221 cence are already inadequate to meet replacement 
Non-Durable Goods _______| Feb. 232 225 189 157 costs at the present inflated price level. 
Shipments (cd2)—Total Feb. 292 275 183 184 
Durable Goods _.. _| Feb. 314 293 153 223 eo a 
Nop-Dorable%Good: Feb. 277 263 204 158 Several companies have emphasized the neces- 
ee sity for financing modernization and expansion out 
BUSINESS INVENTORIES, End Mo. of Retained Earnings; owing to difficulties in 
Total (cd) —$b Feb. 37.0 35.9 27.1 26.7 raising outside capital under the Government's tax 
Manufacturers’ ————-- Feb. 21.0 20.7 16.6 15.2 policy, which makes Pioneering Investments un- 
Wh Feb. 6.5 6.3 4.3 4.3 attractive. In the case of large incomes, Taxes take 
Meenas Stocks (mrb) a ne ‘ a all but 10% of Dividends received by individuals. 
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Latest Previous Pre- 
Wk. of Wk. oF Year Pearl PRESENT POSITION AND OUTLOOK 
Date Month Month Ago Harbor 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY—i—pc May 3 160.0 160.3 149.0 141.8 rane 
(M. W. S.)—I—np_____ | May 3 177.1 177.6 162.0 146.5 
i... Sa | Sales resistance encountered in soft goods lines 
oe PROD. (rb)—I—np _ sn = He a: | has spread recently to the capital goods field where 
Desai Goods, Mfr... eee rl 223 222 183 215 | engineering Construction awards for April, ac- 
Non-Durable Goods, Mfr... 175 176 166 141 | cording to the Engineering News Record, were 15% 
CARLOADINGS—t—Total May 3 983 671 833 | in dollar total below the like month of 1946. In view 
Manufactures & Miscellaneous... .| May 3 393 390 376 379 | of recent developments, the Commerce Department 
— LCL — 7 e — 2 | now thinks that total construction expenditures for 
a | 
= : — a —— | the calendar year will amount to only $19 billion, 
ELEC. POWER Output (Kw.H.)m | May 3 4,640 4,668 4, oll 3, 267 | about 10% less than estimated last December. It is 
SOFT COAL, Prod. (st) m May 3 12.6 12.9 0.5 10.8 | reported that, for this reason, most of the Govern- 
Cumulative from Jan, |... | May 3 213 200 165 446 | ment's remaining restrictions on construction will 
Stocks, End Mo Mar. 51.7 49.5 58.5 61.8 | soon RS 
PETROLEUM—(bbls.) m | ail ial 
Crude Output, ns sd 5.0 a a Ps | Civilian Employment in the second week of 
Fuel Oil am pi = 43 pe 94 | April, according to estimates by the Census Bureau, 
Heating Oil Stocks May 3 32 32 32 55 | rose to a new all-time high for that month. There 
LUMBER, Prod. (bd. ft.) m May 3 460 470 437 632 | was a small increase in unemployment compared 
Stocks, ‘End Mo. (bd. ft.) ee Feb. 4.3 4. 3 3.5 12.6 | with a month earlier; because the Bureau, contrary 
STEEL INGOT PROD. (st.) m hae 7.08 731 5.86 6.9% | to its usual procedure, classed the coal miners who 
Cumulative from Jan. eosin TE Apr. 28.0 20.9 17.6 74.7 | were out at the’time among the unemployed. 
ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION | ee 
AWARDS (en) $m May 8 95 102 138 94 Records show that for the past 22 years at least, 
Cumulative from Jan, |__| May 8 1,840 1,785 —*1,769 =~ 5,692_——| the Stock Market has never discounted sharp 
MISCELLANEOUS | changes in corporate profits more than three months 
—— ager i as ~~ 3 - . 7 : = ’ — in advance. Since profits and business activity are 
igarettes, Domestic Sales—b........ ae ar. . i a | gs P : 
Footwear Production (pairs) m..........| Feb. 38.1 41.1 43.7 34.8 | Still at near record levels, it must be that the big 
Hide & Lthr. Stks., End Mo. (hds.)m.. | Feb. 9.1 9.0 10.1 14.0 | slump that set in over ten months ago must have 
Portland Cement Production (bbls.)m | Mar. 14.2 12.5 11.3 14.9 Faank dual tolcivan cau: 
Machine Tool Shipments—m................. | Mar. 29.0 26.6 27.3 76.4 





ag—Agriculture Dep't. b—Billions. cb—Census Bureau. cd—Commerce Dep't. cd2—Commerce Dep't. Avge. Month 1939—100. 
cdlb—Commerce Dep't. (1935-9—100), using Labor Bureau and other data. en—Engineering News-Record. I—Seasonably adjusted Index. 
1935-9—100. Ib—Labor Bureau. !b2—Labor Bureau, 1926—100. |Ib3—Labor Bureau, 1935-9—100. Ib4—Labor Bureau, 1939—I00. It—Long 
tons. m—Millions. mpt—At Mills, Publishers and In Transit. mrb—Magazine of Wall Street, using Federal Reserve Board data. np— 
Without compensation for population growth. pc—Per capita basis. rb—Federal Reserve Board. rb2—Federal Reserve Board, Instalment and 
Charge accounts. st—Short tons. t—Thousands. tf—Treasury and Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
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No. of ————— 1947 Indexes —————- |_ (Nov. 14, 1936, Cl_—100) High Low May3 May 10 
Issues (1925 Close—100) High Low May3 May !0 | 100 HIGH PRICED STOCKS... 89.87 77.08 79.25 77.85 
304 COMBINED AVERAGE ___. 148.8 $23.2 126.8 125.5 100 LOW PRICED STOCKS____. 183.14 140. 20 147.73 140.20b 
4 Agricultural Implements .. 188.0 156.9 161.8 156.9a 6 lavetnees Trusts 62.8 52.3 53.5 52.4 
Il Aircraft (1927 Cl—1!00).. 167.1 29:9 135.9 129.9% 3 Liquor = Cl 1—100) — . 933.6 663.3 676.6 663.3b 
6 Air Lines (1934 Cl—I00)__ 636.9 532.5 595.4 532.5c 8 Machinery ... sas SS 132.0 135.6 132.0a 
6A t 146.0 115.5 119.5 117.6 3 Mail Order . nae REREEe / y 94.8 99.4 95.0 
14 Automobile Accessories 237.4 183.5 194.4 183.5a 3 Meat Packing (108.7 91.8 92.7 92.8 
1! Automobiles 42.8 33.8 36.2 33.8a 13 Metals, non-Ferrous _... «41: 96.7 152.8 159.7 152.8b 
3 Baking (1926 Cl—100)____ 24.1 19.0 20.2 19.0b 3 Paper 39.6 33.4 34.7 34.4 
3 Business Machines ~ 301.6 252.6 261.7 255.2 23 \Fettosum ISD 176.1 189.4 180.8 
2 Bus Lines (1926 Cl—1!00)__. 175.0 126.9 140.8 126.9b 20 Public Utilities 134.4 113.3 116.1 113.4 
4 Chemicals 245.6 232.5 238.8 233.9 * 5 Radio (1927 Cl.—100)_____ 23.2 17.5 18.2 17.6 
2 Coal Mining See eens: “AEN 15.2 15.6 15.2¢ 8 Railroad Equipment _._. _. 80.6 64.1 66.2 64.1 
4C ication 58.3 45.4 46.7 45.4d 23 Railroads 2h2 19.4 20.4 19.4¢ 
13 Construction as 66.5 53.0 55.4 53.0b 3 Realty . 349 25.6 28.0 26.3 
7 Containers 371.5 310.7 320.9 311.8 2 Shipbuilding . _ 114.4 97.7 103.8 97.7b, 
8 Copper & Brass... 113.9 102.3 104.8 104.1 S Sore ernie _ SEARO 473.6 503.0 487.1 
2 Dairy Products... = 9.7 57.2 59.1 57.7 13 Steel & Iron 121.1 100.5 103.5 100.5b 
5 Department Stores _...._.__ 78.6 61.8 64.5 61.8 3 Sugar 68.2 57.7 58.2 60.4 
5 Drugs & Toilet Articles 223.2 160.2 178.1 160.2b 2 Sulphur 253.8 220.3 225.1 221.2 
2 Finance C 255.8 213.7 217.9 214.7 3 Textiles 128.5 103.0 106.0 111.7 
7 Food Brands _..__——————«d'904 163.3 168.3 163.3b 3 Tires & Rubber... ts 32.7 33.3 32.7¢ 
2: Food) Steres)2- | 65.0 65.6 65.0b 6 Tobacco 87.4 68.4 69.4 69.6 
3 Furniture 94.3 73.6 75.7 73.6c 2 Variety Stores 342.5 307.1 310.2 307.7 
3 Gold Mining Sees, |, 738.4 738.4d 751.4 19 Unclassified (1946 Cl—100) 108.5 90.5 93.1 92.9 





New LOW since: a—1946; b—1945; c—1944; d—1943. 
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Trend of Commodities 





Farm products prices sold off rather sharply and then recov- 
ered part of the loss during the past fortnight. The Agriculture 
Department expects prices during May to average close to 
present levels, bringing income from farm marketings up to 
$9.6 billion for the first 5 months—about 25%, more than for 
the like period last year; but mounting costs and curtailed Gov- 
ernment payments are eating into net profits. Despite warnings 
of the speculative risks involved, farm ne values had risen by 
March | to 192%, of the pre-war average—only 6%, below the 
record high in 1920. That buyer resistance to high prices and 
President Truman's warnings are having tangible results may 
be gathered from the tabulated summary below which shows 
that the Labor Bureau's daily index of wiicleale food prices has 


dropped 12%, during the past month despite a dip of less than 
1% in farm products prices. The plain inference is that food 
processors have been compelled to cut profit margins. Farm 
products cash prices, on an average, are off at present writing 
only 5°%, from the 1947 peak; but declines vary widely for indi- 
vidual commodities. Wheat and corn, for example, are off 
10%, rye 17%, and oats 6%. Of course food prices could sink 
much lower if unemployment should increase seriously, owing 
to the present high per capita rate of consumption; but there 
are small prospects that this will happen in the near future. 
Compared with the 1935-9 pre-war average, Americans now 
eat 20%, more meat per capita, 34°, more eggs, 25% more 
dairy products, etc. 





WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR INDEX OF 28 BASIC COMMODITIES 
Spot Market Prices — August 1939, equal 100 


Date 2Wk. | Mo. 3Mo..6Mo. 1 Yr. Dec.6 
May 10 Ago Ago Ago Ago Ago 194I 
299.5 309.9 327.5 313.0 270.3 190.2 156.9 
279.1 285.9 290.4 292.4 256.7 170.7 157.5 
313.5 326.6 353.9 327.1 279.5 204.0 156.6 


28 Basic Commodities 
1! Import Commodities... 
17 Domestic Commodities 


RAW MATERIALS SPOT INDEX 
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14 Raw Materials, 1923-5 Average equals 100 


Aug. 26, 1939—63.0 Dec. 6, 1941—85.0 
1947 1946 1945 1943 1941 1939 1938 1937 
High ........ — 144.9 1288 95.8 92.9 85.7 783 658 93.8 
Low ....... 1264 95S 936 8793 743 61:6 575 647 
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Date 2Wk. | Mo. 3Mo. &Mo. I Yr. Dec.6 

May 10 Ago Ago Ago Ago Ago 194! 

7 Domestic Agriculture... 340.0 337.1 343.0 315.3 296.6 239.6 163.9 
12 Foodstuffs 0 353.5 365.1 402.0 375.2 355.2 216.6 169.2 
16 Raw Industrials... 264.2 273.9 280.5 272.9 220.0 172.4 148.2 


COMMODITY FUTURES INDEX 


AN. FEB. MAR. APR. 
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Average 1924-26 equals 100 


1947 1946 1945 1943 1941 1939 1938 1937 
High... 136.55 127.07 106.41 96.57 84.60 64.67 54.95 82.44 
Low ...... 117.14 104.21 93.90 88.45 55.45 46.59 45.03 52.03 
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Newcomers on the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange 





(Continued from page 216) 
ducers have been so well estab- 
lished that no doubt the company 
can secure most of its needs now 
that the steel industry has a clear 
field ahead for the rest of the 
year. The balance sheet of this 
concern discloses a strong finan- 
cial position, with a liberal margin 
of current assets over liabilities, 
and working capital of $5.6 mil- 
lion. Ahead of the 823,748 shares 
of $1 par common are no funded 
debts or preferred. 


Greenfield Tap and Die 
Corporation 

Incorporated in Massachusetts 
in 1912, this concern succeeded to 
the business of two other con- 
cerns established in the 1870s. 
Greenfield designs, makes and 
distributes gages and precision 
metal-cutting tools of the “per- 
ishable” variety. That is to say, 
those which are subjected to such 
wear and tear that their even- 
tual replacement is necessary. 
More than 10,000 items are in- 
cluded in the company’s offerings, 
made of carbon or alloy steels 
according to the special work 
they are expected to perform. 
Distribution is effected through 
mill supply houses, wholesale 
hardware firms and manufac- 
turers agents, with foreign sales 
normally accounting for about 
20% of the total. Volume for the 
past three years has averaged 
around $12 million annually, but 
net earnings spurted sharply up- 
ward last year as tax alleviation 
and price privileges became ex- 
pressive, As the business is easily 
affected by changes in industrial 
activity, profits have varied 
rather widely from year to year 
over an extended period, accom- 
panied by occasional deficits dur- 
Ing unusually depressed intervals. 
Since 1939, however, operations 
have been quite stable, with net 
earnings ranging. from $1.90 to 
2.67 per share during the 1940- 
1945 period. In 1946, $4.70 per 
share was earned on the stock. 
About a year ago, the company 
retired all of its preferred stock, 
and as of December 31, 1946 the 
only senior security consisted of 
$890,000 notes due an insurance 
company. $4 million of working 
capital is ample for current re- 
quirements, seemingly. Dividends 
lave been paid regularly since 
1940, following a lapse of several 
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3 New Keys to 
CORPORATE STABILITY 


The picture is changing rapidly... here at Goodyear... as three 
relatively new factors are becoming increasingly important 
... stabilizing production ... spreading sales ... increasing 
employment ... better utilizing capital, plants and machinery 
-.. benefiting consumers, workers and investors alike. 


1. One of the major problems of the rubber 
industry has been the wide price fluctuations 
of natural rubber... varying from 2 7% cents 
to $1.21 a pound. A break in price, even 
under the most cautious buying, meant carrying a rubber inventory 
into a period of declining markets and lower gross sales. 

So years ago, Goodyear began developing practical synthetics. 
Gradually production problems were solved, qualities improved; until, 
during the war, synthetic rubber proved to be a national life saver. 

Today, these synthetics are superior to natural rubber for many 
industrial purposes. When flexibly balanced with supplies of natural 
rubber, they can provide a cushion that should make future raw mate- 


rial price squeezes improbable, hang-over inventories unnecessary. 
the promise of more to come: Pliofilm, 


ij NEw 
PRODUCTS 
weatherproof and moistureproof, which 


you have already found a perfect packaging material for perishable 
foods and drugs and for countless other uses; Airfoam, a luxurious 
new cushioning for your furniture and mattresses; Neolite, an entirely 
new waterproof material, far outwearing leather on your shoe soles 
and heels; Pliobond, actually bonds metal to glass, plastics to wood. 

The list is endless: the LifeGuard Safety tube that ends forever the 
hazard of blowouts; Pliolite, a new tough base for long-wearing 
paint; acid-proof coatings for oil and chemical tanks. 


BS] 





2. These are “magic keys”, created for 
you by the Goodyear laboratory . . . with 


3. These new materials and new products 
are keys to new markets . . . in metals, 
chemicals, aviation; printing, furniture, 
flooring and household equipment. 
Goodyear tires, too, are finding new markets. With radical improve- 
ments they are bringing speed and comfort to farm mobile equip- 
ment, while mammoth Goodyear pneumatics now equip modern 
earth-moving machinery for a multitude of construction purposes. 


Complete stability has probably never been achieved by any 
company in any industry. But these three developments, born 
of pioneering research, promise a new measure of stability in 


the operations of this, The World’s Leading Rubber Company. 


GOOD, YEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


Pliofilm, Airfoam, Neolite, Pliobond, LifeGuard, Pliolite; T. M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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years, with distributions in 1946 
totalling $1.20 per share. 


Detroit-Michigan Stove Co. 


One of the latest listings on 
the N. Y. Stock Exchange was 
the common stock of this old con- 
cern. The company and its pre- 
decessors have been recognized 
as among the leaders in the stove 
field for 80 years past. By de- 
grees the activities have been 
broadened to include fabricating 
of heavy metal products for the 
automotive and other industries, 
but the production of gas and 
electric cooking ranges and their 
replacement parts remains the 
most important factor. Public 
utilities, department stores and 
dealers serve as_ distributors 
through the United States, Can- 
ada and Mexico. During war 
years, volume of this concern 
remained fairly stable at a level 
around $5 million annually, but 
due to a tremendous amount of 
deferred demand rose spectacu- 
larly to $14.9 million in 1946. 
In like manner net earnings 
which had averaged under $400,- 
000 annually from 1941 through 
1945 soared to $1.975 million last 
year, equal to $2.06 per share. 
And during the early months of 
1947 it was reported that produc- 
tion was beating all historic rec- 
ords. As for dividends, 90 cents 
per share paid last year com- 
pared with 20 cents distributed 
in 1944-45. It should be realized, 
however, that in normal prewar 
vears no such bonanza existed 
for the makers of stoves and that 
in more than one _ depressive 
period this concern reported red 


ink. But as long as new construc- 


tion continues at a high level, the 
business should continue to pros- 
per satisfactorily. Meanwhile, re- 
tention of earnings has built up 
working capital of Detroit-Michi- 
gan Stove Co. to peak levels, thus 
enabling it to expand along diver- 
sified lines if it so desires. 

In scanning the accompanying 
table it is interesting to note the 
wide variation in price volatility 
established by these newcomers 
since their primary listing. Inas- 
much as their base dates differed 
decidedly, comparisons are irra- 
tional in appraising the price 
ranges. For what it may be 
worth, the Magazine of Wall 
Street Combined Average of 304 
stocks for the past 12 months 
has dropped from 177.7 to 126.8, 
a decline of 28.7%. In view of 
the general downtrend in prices 
it is hardly surprising to note 


that only two of the 46 stocks 
shown in our tabulation have 
risen in price since their date of 
listing, Detroit Steel and Thomas 
Steel showing a modest gain of 1 
point each. The relatively fair num- 
ber of sound public utility concerns 
in the list also held their ground 
pricewise pretty well, attesting 
to acquisition for long term in- 
vestment programs. Clinton In- 
dustries shares after an interval 
of almost a year showed no 
change at all in their price level. 
On the other extreme, shares of 
Publicker Industries refiected ap- 
prehension over the liquor indus- 
try in declining from 45 to 19, 
and for that matter from a later 
high of 67. Galvin Manufactur- 
ing, too, is selling at recent price 
of 10 compared with a year ago 
listing level of 20, a drop of 50%. 
Different possible explanations, 
of course, can be found for the 
price action of most of the issues 
tabulated, including the lack of 
speculative seasoning and spon- 
sorship, the different periods un- 
der consideration, and relative 
variations in investment funda- 
mentals. Broadly generalized, 
however, it would appear as if 
the newcomers behaved pretty 
much like their brothers, the old- 
timers. 


Securities Disturbing 








Investors 
(Continued from page 211) 
Dividends, too, have  trended 


slowly down from $1.20 per share 
in 1945 to $1.1714 in 1946, while 
the current quarterly rate has been 
reduced to 25 cents. Accountable 
for poorer showing has been the 
fixed price of gold in the face of 
rising costs and shortages of la- 
bor. Also, the raising of the Ca- 
nadian exchange rate to par 
last vear had the effect of reduc- 
ing the mint price for gold by 
$3.50 per ounce. Dome has some 
splendid properties and a _ port- 
folio of some $6 million securities, 
income from the latter alone ex- 
ceeding current dividend require- 
ments. At a price around 17 the 
yield of 5.9% has some appeal but 
American holders must pay a tax 
on Canadian dividends. As an in- 
vestment the shares are sound, 
however, and in the longer term 
enjoy fair appreciation potentials. 
Eastern Stainless Steel 

No surprise seems possible over 
the weakness in shares of this 
concern, in view of the announced 
sharp downtrend in earnings dur- 
ing the first quarter. Last year 





the company reported a net of 
$4.08 per share, best showing for 
24 years past and almost three 
times above that of 1945. In con- 
trast to these encouraging devel- 
opments, an operating loss of 
$61,690 after all charges for the 
first quarter of 1947 came as a 
distinct shock. Additionally, the 
death of president Thomas F. Mc- 
Laughlin under whose guidance 
the company had prospered well 
during war years after a long 
record of drab results in prewar, 
was none too pleasing to some 
share holders. Still more puzzling 
was the fact that consolidated net 
sales for the first quarter re- 
mained almost equal to the aver- 
age for the 1946 quarters. Only 
hint given by the management 
concerned inventory adjustments 
and tax provisions. More reassur- 
ing is the announcement of an 
outstanding -backlog of orders, 
and predictions that output will 
steadily increase from now on as 
a result of $2 million capital ex- 
penditures last year, and that 
ample working capital has been 
assured by an unsecured term 
loan of $3.5 million. In view of 
the bright outlook for the steel 
industry generally and Eastern’s 
well established status as one of 
the leading producers of stainless 
steel, it would seem likely that 
the poor results for the first quar- 
ter may prove abnormal and 
transient. When this stock sold 
last year at a peak of 61, it prob- 
ably was well over priced, but as 
the current dividend rate of 25 
cents per share quarterly is also 
probably secure, the shares at 25 
are not likely to recede much fur- 
ther. In fact there is room for 
possible appreciation if earnings 
rebound as some students antici- 
pate. 
Spiegel, Inc. 

Loyal stockholders of this large 
mail order concern, specializing 
importantly in apparel, were re- 
warded for their sizable subscrip- 
tions to new stock last summer by 
an encouraging report of expand- 
ing sales and earnings for the full 
year 1946. Consolidated sales for 
the first four months of 1947, 
moreover, show a 30.48% gain 
over the same period last year, 
although net profits have not yet 
been reported for this period. But 
since price of the shares has 
dropped from a high last year of 
39%, to their recent level of 10, 
considerable anxiety has been ex- 
pressed by investors from many 
directions. Our guess is_ that 
heavy markdown of inventory val- 
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ues has reduced profit margins 
temporarily rather drastically. At 


the beginning of the year the . 


Spiegel balance sheet disclosed in- 
ventories valued at $24.6 million, 
against which reserves for pos- 
sible price declines amounted to 
$1 million, or about 4.2%. In view 
of the late rush to clear out high 
priced luxury items and to cure 
unbalanced inventories, it could 
well be that this concern accepted 
the inevitable and stimulated sales 
at prices which cut severely into 
profits. Consumer resistance to 
high prices also may be making it 
hard to effect replacements at 
prices attractive to the manage- 
ment. Additionally this concern 
has $10 million note to banks due 
in the current year and the bank- 
ers may be using pressure to re- 
duce inventories to a more de- 
sirable level. While as yet there 
is nothing to substantiate the 
above surmises, analysis points to 
their rationality. As beyond any 
doubt, Spiegel finances are in such 
good shape that when adjust- 
ments have been completed it 
should earn ample profits, stock 
at or near current levels carries 
Speculative appeal, although it 
seems hardly likely that dividends 
will be paid in the near term. 
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Answers To Inquiries 


(Continued from page 222) 
equipment became obsolete and 
production costs too high and, 
therefore, schedules were not 
maintained. In 1944 new manage- 
ment took over and has been and 
still is striving valiantly to re- 
suscitate the company. 

Reorganization plans’ include 
plant rearrangement and _ reha- 
bilitation, installation of new 
machinery and introduction of 
new products. This program is 
expected to be completed by early 
1948 and will require an expen- 
diture of over $1,000,000 to carry 
out. 

The president of Colt recently 
stated that “company has come a 
long way along the comeback 
trail but progress is slow, very 
slow.” 

Colt has been a leading manu- 
facturer of small fire arms and in 
recent years has added plastic 
products and commercial dish 
washing machines to its lines. 

Capitalization consists solely 
of 197,000 shares of common 
stock outstanding. 

Balance sheet on Dec. 31, 1946 
showed current assets of $8,561,- 
212 against current liabilities of 





$742,157, leaving net working 
capital of $7,819,055. 

If business in general continues 
good, the prospects for Colt’s 
making a comeback appear fa- 
vorable. 


Illinois Power Co. 

I own 100 shares of Illinois Power com- 
mon stock, as earnings have increased, 
what are the prospects for dividend pay- 
ments on this stock. 

S. E., Denver, Colo. 

Way for payment of common 
dividends by_ Illinois Power Co. 
was paved recently with the an- 
nouncement by the SEC that it 
had approved a proposal of the 
utility company to retire its out- 
standing dividend arrears certi- 
ficates. 

The Commission will allow IIli- 
nois Power to use $6,256,650 of 
the $11,300,000 received in the 
settlement of $40,000,000 claims 
from its parent, North American 
Light & Power Co., and the lat- 
ter’s parent North American Co. 
to redeem the arrears certifi- 
cates. The SEC approved the set- 
tlement February 28, 1947. 

Net income for the common 
stock increased sharply to $4.83 
a share for the fiscal year ended 
December 31, 1946, compared 
with $2.05 in 1945 and $1.89 in 
1944, 
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Company may call its 5% 
cumulative convertible preferred 
this year and if they do this, may 
force conversion into two shares 
of common for each share of pre- 
ferred. 

On the basis of good prospec- 
tive earnings after recapitaliza- 
tion, the common stock may be 
placed on a $1.75-$2.00 annual 
dividend basis. 

Territory served holds good 
growth prospects and sizable sav- 
ings in operating costs are ex- 
pected to develop in coming years 
from the construction of generat- 
ing facilities. Accordingly, we rec- 
ommend retention of your stock. 





Outlook for Companies in the 
Corn Products Field 


(Continued from page 219) 
From accumulated earnings, ac- 
cordingly, the company is pro- 
ceeding to spend some $10 million 
for a new plant near Corpus 
Christi, Texas, to have a daily 
grinding capacity of 20,000 bush- 
els. Adequate supplies of milo 
maize are grown in the vicinity, 
natural gas for fuel abounds and 
a ready access to deep water 
shipping exists. Indications are 
that this venture may prove very 
satisfactory. 

Fundamentals of Corn Products 
Refining Co. are so encouraging 
that its shares sell on a relatively 
high price earnings ratio, usually 
around 20-1. Currently this ratio 
is about 14-1, reflecting a pessi- 
mistic stock market. While we 
are advising no purchase until 
the air clears further, the time 
may be approaching when these 
shares would warrant acquisition 
for conservative portfolios. 

A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Company 

This concern is a large pro- 
ducer of items produced from 
corn and from soybeans as well. 
Starches, syrups, corn oil and 
corn feeds are sold in large quan- 
tities, along with soybean oils, 
flour, grits and sauces made 
from soybeans. Company exploits 
worldwide markets for its numer- 
ous products, selling in bulk and 
package form under its own 
trademarks. Foreign business usu- 
ally accounts for from 4% to 
12% of consolidated volume. For 
almost half a century Staley has 
centered its manufacturing oper- 
ations largely in Decatur, IIl., 
where 52 buildings with nearly 
2 million feet of floor space now 
provide modern facilities. Accord- 
ing to recent reports, contracts 
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have been let to increase corn re- 
fining capacity by about 50%. 

For many years past the busi- 
ness of this concern has been 
generally profitable, although 
marked by occasional deficits in 
poor years as well as by spectacu- 
lar gains under highly favorable 
conditions, occurring mostly dur- 
ing the boom-depression period 
around 1930. Per share earnings 
soared to $84.09 in 1929, $55.63 
in 1933, and $26.44 in 1936, al- 
though a deficit of $23.60 oc- 
curred in 1931 and minor ones 
also in 1935 and in 1937. During 
the past decade, however, a rela- 
tively high measure of earnings 
stability has been achieved, aver- 
aging about $1.62 per share dur- 
ing the 1938-45 period, adjusted 
to allow for a 100% stock split in 
1946, followed by a rise to $8.79 
per share last year. In part the 
better showing for last year was 
due to a transfer of $750,000 from 
inventory reserves to income be- 
cause of Federal support of corn 
prices. 

During the first quarter of 
1947, Staley reported net earn- 
ings equal to $3.85 per share, well 
above the average for a full year 
during the 1938-45 year period. 
More importantly the concern 
has made strides during the first 
quarter to liquidate sizable in- 
ventories existing at the begin- 
ning of the year, as well as to 
improve its working capital posi- 
tion. Borrowing of $12 million on 
term notes helped in the process 
of raising net current assets from 
$13.7 million on December 31, 
1946 to $20.9 million within three 
months, while in the same period 
inventories were reduced by 
about $10 million. Even so the 
current ratio at March 31 was an 
even 2 for 1, comparing current 
assets with current liabilities, 
none too gratifying in view of ex- 
pansion plans involving some $15 
million. It accordingly would seem 
as if further financing can be 
envisaged. 

All told, the record indicates 
aggressive policies that on bal- 
ance have paid out in the long 
run, although at times resulting 
in somewhat less stable earnings 
than are characteristic of many 
enterprises. Staley shares are 
dealt in on an over the counter 
basis, recently quoted around 45. 
Including an extra of 70 cents per 
share in 1946, total distributions, 
adjusted to reflect the 2-for-1 
split July 1, 1946, were $1.80, and 
80 cents was paid during the first 
half of 1947. Considerable lever- 





age is afforded to the price for 
the shares by reason of a $4 mil. 
lion funded debt, $12 million of 
term notes and $5 million in pre- 
ferred stock. The shares appear 
to be rather speculative in char- 
acter, although productive of a 
fair yield in recent years. 


Penick & Ford, Ltd. 


This interesting unit in the 
Corn Products industry has grown 
substantially during the course 
of its half century of operations. 
Corn derivatives of nearly every 
kind are included in its output, to 
say nothing of large scale pro- 
duction of molasses, maple syrup 
blends and dessert powders. Pack- 
aged goods are sold through the 
grocery and confectionery trades 
under such names “Brer Rabbit” 
and “Vermont Maid,” while bulk 
products go to a wide variety of 
industrial consumers. While the 
company is considerably smaller 
than several of its competitors in 
the field, sales have steadily 
trended upward from $12.9 mil- 
lion in 1934 to a record peak of 
$34.1 million in 1946. An excep- 
tionally stable earnings record, 
even during periods of severe de- 
pression, speaks well for this well 
managed concern. Not only have 
dividends been paid regularly 
since 1929, but they have been 
backed by adequate earnings at 
all times. 

Quite recently the shares of 
Penick & Ford were split 2 for 1 
and they constitute the only capital 
structure of the company. Earn- 
ings adjusted to the present set 
up amounted to $3.11 per share 
in 1946 compared with $1.83 in 
the previous year. The December 
31 balance sheet showed current 
assets of $9.8 million compared 
with current liabilities of only 
2.95 million, indicating a very 
sound financial status. On a pre- 
split basis shareholders received 
$4.50 per share in dividends last 
year and 75 cents was distrib- 
uted during the first quarter of 
1947, the latter equivalent to 
3714 cents on the enlarged capi- 
tal now outstanding. Prices for 
these shares have proved highly 
resistant to the spring decline in 
the stock market, a recent price 
of 36 comparing closely with a 
high of 38 for 1947. The shares 
have sound investment qualities 
and warrant confidence on the 
part of conservative investors, 
although they may be obtainable 
at somewhat lower prices should 
the general market tend to de- 
cline further. 
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For Profit And Income 





(Continued from page 221) 
are also at new lows. For that mat- 
ter, there are more stocks at, or 
on the verge of, new lows than 
are not. 
Looks Bad 

The recoveries in the market 
between last autumn’s low and 
the February rally high were 
dominated largely by durable- 
goods issues. Of these, only the 
automotive issues now remain 
partially in favor. As we write, 
the action of steels, building 
stocks, coppers, metal fabricators, 
machinery issues, farm equip- 
ments, office equipments and rail 
equipment is droopy, to say the 
least. On the other hand, soft- 
good stocks are hardly ready to 
“take the ball.” On the basis of 
this qualitative analysis, the 
chances would seem to this col- 
umn to favor a decisive extension 
of the bear market in the Dow 
industrial average. If so, maybe 
some conservative buying recom- 
mendations can be made before 
long. On a guess, maybe within 
the next three to six weeks. 





New Horizons for 
Glass Companies 





(Continued from page 213) 
$3.87 in the preceding twelve 
months. 

Owens-Illinois Glass, which has 
come to be regarded as one of the 
most progressive in the industry, 
has made outstanding progress 
in recent years in development of 
new products outside the con- 
tainer industry. Sales of glass con- 
tainers and related items have 
shown steady growth and still ac- 
count for a major share of out- 
put, probably in excess of 75 per 
cent. A shortage of raw materials 
has delayed introduction of sev- 
eral new items, among them a 
one-trip beer bottle for which a 
large demand is anticipated. An- 
other major improvement was 
introduction of a new jar for vac- 
uum packing coffee. In spite of 
lower prices for tin containers, 
this company has greatly enlarged 
its market among distributors of 
food products accustomed to the 
use of metal packaging. 

Owens-Illinois reported sales in 
the first quarter at the annual 
rate of almost $250 million. Net 
profit for the twelve months 
ended March 31 advanced almost 
40 per cent to $14.4 million or 
$4.92 a share compared with $3.99 
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It won't be long now! 


The medicine men say June 29th will see an exciting 
addition to the famous HIAWATHA fleet. The new Coast 
trains will greatly extend the service of Milwaukee 


Road Speedliners. 


Olympian Hiawathas 


Faster schedule... 





new features... 


aa 





CHICAGO 
YELLOWSTONE 
PACIFIC 


- NORTHWEST 
no extra fare 


SPEEDLINERS NOW ON THE TRAIL 


i, ff .THIN CIES ! 


TWO A DAY ¢ EACH WAY 
CHICAGO e MILWAUKEEs 
LA CROSSE e WINONA 
ST. PAUL e MINNEAPOLIS 


NORTH wooos 


hiawathid 


THE FISHERMAN’S FRIEND 
SERVING THE 
UPPER WISCONSIN VALLEY 

MINOCQUA e¢ WOODRUFF 


Hiawal hu 


THRU THE CORN BELT 
CHICAGO e CEDAR RAPIDS 
DES MOINES e OMAHA 
SIOUX CITY e SIOUX FALLS 


BEAUTIFUL 


FP. N. Hicks, Passenger Traffic Manager 


The Milwaukee Road 
710 Union Station, Chicago 6, TL. 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


Speedway of the Speedliners 





a share in the preceding twelve 
months. At the same time, the 
number of shares outstanding was 
increased from slightly less than 
2.7 million to more than 2.9 mil- 
lion shares. 

One of the old time glass con- 
tainer manufacturers, Hazel-At- 
las, shared in the growth experi- 
enced in the last year with an 
expansion in net profit of about 
50 per cent. Earnings in the 
twelve months ended March 31 rose 
to $5.5 million or $2.53 a share 
compared with $3.6 million, equal 
to $1.67 a share, in the preceding 
twelve months. 


Thatcher Glass Manufacturing 
has greatly strengthened its com- 
petitive position in recent years 
through market research and 
plant modernization. The company 
formerly was highly dependent on 
milk bottle sales and fluctuations 
of the dairy industry. In the last 
five or six years a re-vitalized 
management has introduced a 
milk bottle of modern design 
which has contributed to an ex- 
pansion in sales and has intro- 
duced an extensive line of bottles 
for distribution of food, drugs, 
toiletries, etc. This development 
has taken place at an opportune 
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FIRTH CARPET 


COMPANY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared the regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.25 per share on the outstanding 5% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, payable June 
2, 1947 to stockholders of record May 17, 
1947. A dividend of twenty-five cents ($.25) 
and an extra dividend of five cents ($.05) 
per share has also been declared on the 
Common Stock, payable June 2, 1947 to 
stockholders of record May 17, 1947. The 
transfer books will not close. 

Graham Hunter 


May 6, 1947 Treasurer 








ROME CABLE 
CORPORATION 


Stock Distribution Notice 


The Board of Directors of Rome Cable 
Corporation has voted a stock distribution 
of one share of Common Stock for each 
share of Common Stock to Common Stock- 
holders of record on May 20, 1947. Dis- 
tribution will take place on June 4, 1947. 


JOHN H. DYETT, Secretary 
Rome, New York, May 10, 1947 

















PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 126 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on May 7, 1947, for the 
second quarter of the year 1947, equal to 
2% of its pac value, will be paid upon 
the Common Capital Stock of this Com- 
pany by check on June 25, 1947, to 
shareholders of record at the close of 
business on May 26, 1947. The trans- 
fer Books will not be closed. 


E. J. Becxett, Treasurer 


San Francisco, California 











B. T. BABBITT, INC. 


The Board of Directors of B. T. 
Babbitt, Inc. has declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 30c per share 
on the Common Stock of the Com- 
pany, payable on July 1, 1947 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on June 10, 1947. 
JOHN E. SAMMOND, Treasurer 


May 5, 1947 
CONTINENTAL 


€ CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of ninety- 
three and three-quarter cents ($.93%) 
per share on the $3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of this Company has been 
declared pees July 1, 1947, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
June 14, 1947. Books will not close. 
SHERLOCK McKEWEN, Treasurer. 




















time to enable the company to 
participate in the glass container 
industry’s recovery at the expense 
of tin. 

Thatcher has experienced a not- 
able recovery in earning power and 
for the twelve months ended 
March 31 reported a profit of ap- 
proximately $2 million, equal to 
$4.60 a share, compared with 
slightly less than $1.7 million or 
$2.78 a share in the preceding 
twelve months. 

Higher wage costs have raised 
the break-even pojnt in the glass 
manufacturing industry just as 
they have in most other branches 
of industry. This presents a haz- 
ard, but it probably is no more se- 
rious for the companies under con- 
sideration here than for industry 
in general. Hourly wage rates 
have advanced from 40 to 50 per 
cent, according to authorities. 
In order to offset the handicap 
of heavier wage burdens, leading 
glass manufacturers are installing 
additional automatic ,machinery 
and this trend is expected to con- 
tinue. Benefits in the way of en- 
larged output and:lower unit costs 
should serve to counteract adverse 
effects of narrowing margins 
resulting from recent wage in- 
creases. 





Richenbacher Makes 
Eastern Airlines Pay 





(Continued from page 209) 

ing, he is very much in charge. 

In order to streamline his man- 
agement to the greatest possible 
extent, €aptain Rickenbacker 
formed an Advisory Board and a 
Field Board of Directors which 
functions with the officers and 
directors as a part of manage- 
ment The Advisory Board, all-de- 
partment heads are known as the 
second echelon (the Captain and 
his vice presidents are considered 
the first echelon), and the Field 
board, which includes station 
managers, sales chiefs and dis- 
trict supervisors and is known as 
the third echelon, meet separately 
once every month and together 
once every three months. Each 
monthly meeting is held in a dif- 
ferent city on the line in order 
that every man can increase his 
knowledge of the entire system. 

Captain Rickenbacker, in his 
1946 annual report to the stock- 
holders of the company, made sev- 
eral interesting announcements 
and comments. The earnings were 
computed after deducting $1,000,- 
000 or 42c per share for integra- 
tion of new equipment—i.e.—to 





cover extraordinary training and 
public relations expenses antici- 
pated to be incurred in connection 
with the inauguration of service 
with the new type Lockheed Con- 
stellation model 649. Delivery of 
this equipment was expected in 
the Fall of 1946, but has been de- 
layed until May, 1947. 

In the interest of harmony and 
in view of the financial difficulties 
of some of the carriers, Eastern 
agreed to join with the industry 
in a blanket increase of 10% in 
passenger fares to be effective 
April 1, 1947, and, consequently, 
withdrew its request to allow a 
10% round-trip discount. 

Gratifying increases in air mail 
volume have resulted from the 
reduction in the air mail postage 
rate to 5c an ounce. Air express 
and freight volumes were favora- 
ably affected by the inauguration 
of air freight service and the pub- 
lication of an air freight tariff on 
November 1, 1946. 

In anticipation of capital ex- 
penditures for new equipment in 
1947 and 1948, Eastern obtained 
a revolving credit of $20,000,000 
for a five year period. Interest is 
at the rate of 114% until Decem- 
ber 31, 1948 and 134% thereafter. 

Eastern now operates 51 Doug- 
las DC-3 airplanes, of which 30 
are owned and 21 are leased, and 
19 Douglas DC-4 airplanes, all of 
which are leased. Two C-47 cargo 
airplanes and one C-54 cargo air- 
plane are owned and operated for 
pilot training and on exclusive 
cargo schedules. Depreciation of 
conversion costs of all leased air- 
craft is on a two-year basis. 

The new type Lockheed Con- 
stellation to be placed in service on 
long-haul schedules may prove to 
be the outstanding airplane avail- 
able today. The Cargo Canoe 
(Speedpak), one of the many im- 
portant features incorporated in 
the new Constellation, is a special 
load-carrying device designed to 
virtually eliminate the delays 
often attending the handling of 
baggage and other cargo. The de- 
vice will also provide the aircraft 
with a capacity increase of four 
tons in payload. 

Eastern Air Lines inaugurated 
its Miami-San Juan route on Sep- 
tember 9, 1946 and inauguration 
of the New Orleans-Mexico City 
route awaits consumation of ar- 
rangements with the Mexican 
governments. Major route appli- 
cations include Miami-Balboa, via 
Havana and Barranquilla, ‘a south- 
ern transcontinental route from 
Puerto Rico and Miami to Los 
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Angeles and San Francisco. East- 
ern Air Lines states that 91% of 
its routes are subject to competi- 
tion at the present time. The com- 
pany operates in the southern, 
eastern and south-western areas 
of the United States. Principal 
competing lines include American, 
National, Delta, Northeast, Penn- 
sylvania-Central, Chicago & South- 
ern and Braniff. 

The need for speed and trans- 
portation is becoming increas- 
ingly evident. Even so, only a 
nominal percentage of the total 
persons and goods readily trans- 
portable by air use this means of 
transportation today. However, 
increasing regularity of flights 
(all-weather flying), more efficient 
passenger service, lower fares and 
proper advertising and public re- 
lations will open’ market after 
market to the airlines as techno- 
logical improvements in equip- 
ment and better informed man- 
agements eventually provide the 
necessary tools and know-how. 

The year 1947 and subsequent 
years should not be measured in 
the light of 1946 results. The lat- 
ter was a year of reconversion, 
ning, but most of the major prob- 
adjustments and unrealistic plan- 
lems of a year ago will not reap- 
pear and, on balance, the pros- 
pects from here on are quite prom- 
ising. On the unfavorable side, 
from the earnings standpoint; 
wages and costs of materials will 
equal or moderately exceed 1946 
levels ; new equipment will greatly 
increase depreciation charges; the 
passenger load factor will neces- 
sarily decline further; and flight 
cancellations will continue to 
plague the industry until adequate 
all-weather flight equipment is in- 
stalled. 

On the favorable side, we have; 
higher fares from the most impor- 
tant source of income — passen- 
gers; higher mail pay rates for a 
few and, possibly, for several com- 
panies; greater mail volumes due 
to 5¢ postage; sharply higher 
freight and express revenues to 
contribute to overhead costs; pos- 
sibility of correcting certain un- 
economic routes; better trained 
and more experienced personnel; 
more efficient planning by man- 
agement; operating efficiencies of 
new flight equipment; larger traf- 
fic volumes carried in larger and 
more efficient aircraft should help 
to reverse the uptrend in ground 
and indirect costs relative to total 
Operating costs; further techno- 
logical improvement in aircraft 
and flying aids may increase reg- 
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NEW ISSUES 


The First Boston Corporation 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Incorporated 


Union Securities Corporation 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Eastman, Dillon & Co. 





This announcement is not, and is under no circumstances to be construed as, an offer of these 
securities for sale or a solicitation of an offer to buy any of the securities. The securities are 
initially being offered only by the Company to its Preferred Stockholders pursuant 
to its Exchange Offer and such offering is being made only by the Prospectus. 


Southern California Edison Company 
1,653,429 Shares 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 4.32% Series 


and 
1,653,429 Shares 
Preference Stock, 4.48% Convertible Series 
(each $25 par value) 
The Underwriters named in the Prospectus have severally agreed, 
subject to certain conditions, to purchase at $28.75 per share any 
of the above shares of Cumulative Preferred Stock, 4.32% 


and Preference Stock, 4.48% 1 
pursuant to acceptances of the Company’s Exchange Offer. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several under- 
writers only in States in which such underwriters are qualified to act as 
dealers in securities and in which such Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


White, Weld & Co. 


May 8, 1947 


32% Series, 


Convertible Series, not issuable 


Harris, Hall & Company 

Glore, Forgan & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. | 

Lazard Freres & Co. 
Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 

Dean Witter & Co. 


William R. Staats Co. Weeden & Co. 

















ularity of service; more intelli- 
gent news coverage and better 
public relations in connection with 
non-airline accidents; and the sec- 
ular uptrend in the demand for 
air transportation. 

Although not likely to run 
counter to a generally declining 
market, air transport equities 
should register a better than aver- 
age market performance for some 
time. Representing a company 
whose management is aggresive 
and efficient, whose operating 
costs are among the lowest in the 
industry, whose routes, to a large 
extent, serve a live and rapidly 


growing section of our economy 
and whose financial position is 
especially strong, the common 
stock of Eastern Air Lines pro- 
vides one of the more conserva- 
tive means of participating in the 
continued growth of air transpor- 
tation. 


A Realistic Reappraisal of 
The Financial Conditions 
of the U. S. 


(Continued from page 196) 
senting the turning in of tax 
notes in payment of taxes, and 
part the sale of governments to 














Financial Statistics on the Airlines 
Current 
Ratio —Net Per Common Share— 
(Assets 1945 1946 1947 1946 Recent 
to Liab.) Fiscal Year Interim Div. 1937-1940 1941-1945 1946-1947 Price 

Eastern Lg $ .89 $1.46 $ .24Mr3 §$ .50 = II'4-2'\4 33'/2-4/, 31'/g-1bl/g $19 

American 2.7 67 def.l6 def .53 Mr3 Nil 7A- % 18%-2'/2 19%- 8'/2 9 

Braniff * 85 03 45 7'/2-334(a) 37'/2-2'/g 3454-9 9 

Chicago & South. ‘9 54 def 1.97 def 1.09 Mr3 Nil 4!/2-3(a) 35!/2-2 27'/2- 6Y2 7 

Colonial 1.5 .40 def 1.03 Nil 1134-3'4(b) 45 -2 43 7'/2 7'/;n 
| Continental 1.0 1.27 1.15 AS 33%4-2'/,(a) 29'/2-2Y2 25 - 6 7 
| Delta 1.7 1.38 -90 50 5%- %(b) 70 -5 3 -18 19 
| Mid-Continent 2.1 44 68 Nil 6!/2-3(b) 21 -I'/y 21Y%4- 64 7 

National 1.8 28 38 73Mr9 Nil 6%-154(b) 3434-2. 34%-13 13 
| Northeast 1.7 def .33 .22 - Nil 5i4-2\/2 21%- 3/2 4 
| Nortliwest 1.3 1.35 1.82 def .07 Deé 50 1834-5(b) 63'/2-7/. 56!/2-121/ 13 
| Penn-Central * 1.05 def 5.32 Nil 2234-4'/2(c) 4934-5'/2 4534- 71/2 
| Transcont'l & West. 1.3 1.84 def 14.55 —_ Nil 2234-4 75%, 7i -I3/,, 14 
| United 1.1 2.34 54 50 2434-5 62'/2-77%/g 54144-1912 23 
| Western s 51 def 1.80 prem Nil 1334-1% 40'/2-2 35 -6 6 
*—Current Liabilities exceed Current Assets. 
| (a)—1940 only. (b)—1940-39. (c)—1940-38. 
| Mr3—For 3 months ended March 31. Mr9—For 9 months ended March 3}. 

Deé—For 6 months ended December 31, 1946. 
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WARD BAKING COMPANY 
* DIVIDENDS « 


The Board of Directors has declared 
the quarterly dividend of $1.37'4 a 
share on Preferred Stock and a divi- 
dend of 15 cents a share on the Com- 
mon Stock both payable July 1, 1947 
to holders of record June 16, 1947 
L. T. MELLY 
Treasure 
475 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17 N Y 














REEVES BROTHERS, wc. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
A dividend of 25¢ per share has 
been declared, payable July 1, 
1947, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business June 3, 1947. 
The transfer books of the Company 
will not be closed. 


J. M. REEVES, Treasurer 
May 15, 1947 











SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
DIVIDEND No. 118 
A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND of One Dollar 
($1.00) per share on the Common Stock of this Com- 
pany has been declared payable at the Treasurer’s 
Office, No. 165 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y., on 
Monday, June 16, 1947, to stockholders of record at 
three o'clock P. M., on Monday, May 26, 1947. The 
stock transfer books will not be closed for the pay- 
ment of this dividend. 
SIMPSON, Treasurer. 

New York, N. Y., May, i 1947 





TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend of 50 cents per share and an addi- 
tional dividend of 50 cents per share on the 
Company’s capital stock, payable June 16, 
1947, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business May 26, 1947. 

W. ATTWOOD, Assistant Treasurer. 








UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per share has 
been declared on the Common Stock of said Com- 
pany, payable June 10, 1947 stockholders of record 
at 3 o'clock P.M. on May 23, 1947. 


This dividend applies to the 795,770 shares which 
will be outstanding on such record date as the 
result of the recent 2-for-1 split-up. 

Cc. H. McHenry, Secretary 


maintain cash balances around 
$22 billion. Total current assets 
were up $7 billion. 

On the liability side, an increase 
of $6 billion in notes and accounts 
payable more than offset the 
liquidation of $3 billion in taxes 
and $1 billion in government ad- 
vances and prepayments, leaving 
a net increase of $2 billion in total 
current liabilities. 
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The net gain of $5 billion in net 
working capital is remarkable in 
view of the heavy cash drain 
which many companies had in 
connection with the expenses of 
reconversion, the modernization 
and extension of plant and equip- 
ment, and the losses caused by 
strikes in their own plants and 
those of their suppliers. Part of 
the increase in working capital, 
however, came from unusually 
high earnings combined with con- 
servative dividend policies, and 
part from the sale of additional 
common stock, preferred stock, 
and long-term bonds. 

Recently business loans have 
had some downturn, partly sea- 
sonal, and may decrease still fur- 
ther if commodity prices move 
lower and the pressure to work 
down inventories continues. De- 
mands for mortgage and construc- 
tion loans for new building may 
not prove as large as expected, 
due to the sharp jump in building 
costs and the deferring of many 
projects; this means that insur- 
ance company and other institu- 
tional funds originally slated for 
mortgages may be temporarily 
idle unless shifted into the bond 
market. 

While the strong financial con- 
dition of corporations generally 
is subject as always to many ex- 
ceptions in the case of individual 
companies, the published annual 
reports of all companies that issue 
public statements, now numbering 
several thousand, indicate that the 
wartime and immediate postwar 
prosperity was extremely widely 
distributed. Therefore, the direc- 
tors and executives not only of our 
giant corporations, but also of the 
much larger number of medium 
and smaller size companies 
throughout most industries, and 
throughout most sections of the 
country, have reason to feel well 
satisfied with their record, com- 
fortable as to their financial con- 
dition, and confident as to the 
future. 

Stiff Competition Starting 

Manufacturers who for years 
have had no need of salesmen are 
sending hordes of them back out 
on the road to drum up orders. 
Production experts who achieved 
miracles during wartime, when 
output was imperative and cost 
only a subordinate consideration, 
are forced to learn all over again 
the elementary principles of costs. 
Some corporation treasurers whose 
time during the war was occupied, 
in part, with watching the gov- 
ernment bond market and making 






Imperial Oil Limited 
TORONTO 1, ONTARIO 


Notice to Shareholders and _ the 
Holders of Share Warrants 


NOTICE is hereby given that a dividend of 2§ 
cents per share in Canadian currency has been 
declared, and that the san.e will be payable on or 
after the 2nd day of June, 1947, in respect of the 
shares specified in any Bearer Share Warrants of 
the Company of the 1929 issue upon preséntation 
and delivery of coupons No. 67 at: 

THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
King and Church Streets Branch, 
Toronto 1, Canada. 

The payment to Shareholders of record at the 
close of business on the 16th day of May, 1947, 
and whose shares are represented by Registered 
Certificates of the 1929 issue, will be made by 
cheque, mailed from the offices of the Company on 
the 30th day of May, 1947, 

The transfer books will be closed from the 17th 
day of May to the 31st day of May, 1947, inclusive, 
and no Bearer Share Warrants will be converted 
into other denominations of Share Warrants dur. 
ing that period. 

The Income Tax Act of the Dominion of Canada 
provides that a tax of 15% shall be imposed and 
deducted at the source on all dividends payable by 
Canadian debtors to non-residents of Canada. The 
tax will be deducted from all dividend cheques 
mailed to non-resident shareholders and the Com. 
pany’s Banker will deduct the tax when paying 
coupons to or for accounts of non-resident share 
holders. Ownership Certificates (Form No. 600) 
must accompany all dividend coupons presented for 
payment by residents of Canada. 

Shareholders resident in the United States are 
advised that a credit for the Canadian tax withheld 
at source is allowable against the tax shown on 
their United States Federal Income Tax return. In 
order to claim such credit the United States tax 
authorities require evidence of the deduction of 
said tax, for which purpose Registered Shareholders 
will receive with dividend cheques a Certificate of 
Tax Deduction, and Bearers of Share Warrants 
must complete Ownership Certificates (Form No 
601) in duplicate and the Bank cashing the coupons 
will endorse both copies with a Certificate relative 
to the deduction and payment of the tax and return 
one Certificate to the Shareholder. If forms No. 
601 are not available at local United States banks, 
they can be secured from the Company’s office or 
The Royal Bank of Canada, Toronto. 

Subject to Canadian regulations affecting enemy 
aliens, non-residents of Canada may convert this 
Canadian dollar dividend into United States cur- 
rency or such other foreign currencies as are per- 
mitted by the general regulations of the Canadian 
Foreign Exchange Control Board at the official 
Canadian Foreign Exchange control rates prevail- 
ing on the date of presentation. Such conversion 
can be effected only through an Authorized Dealer, 
i.e., a Canadian branch of any Canadian chartered 
bank. The Agency of The Royal Bank of Canada, 
68 William Street, New York City, is prepared to 
accept dividend cheques or coupons for collection 
through an Authorized Dealer and conversion into 
any permitted foreign currency. 

The Secretary will on request and when avail- 
able forward to the holder of any Bearer Share 
Warrant of the Company a copy of the Company’s 
annual report for the fiscal vear. 

By Fag of the Board, 
OLIN D. CRICHTON, 
General Secretary. 
56 Church Street, Toronto 1, Ontario 
May 7, 1947 





“profits” from selling old issues 
and subscribing for new, are now 
arranging bank loans and answer- 
ing searching questions as to their 
operations and commitments. Per- 
In short, the great competitive 
race is not only getting under 
way, but many forward-looking 
and smooth-running organizations 
are already well down the stretch. 
Others are held up only for more 
adequate supplies of materials, 
and for a better adjustment be- 
tween their operating costs and 
selling prices. Some have not yet 
completed their ambitious pro- 
grams of expanded plant and 
equipment, research laboratories, 
and new product development. 
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Investment Program 
«Provided by THE FORECAST 


In this decisive market phase when the investment 
action you take is vital to preserving and building capi- 
tal and income . . . we suggest that you turn to THE 
FORECAST just as you would consult your lawyer, doctor, 
architect, etc. for professional advice. FORECAST SERVICE 
will provide you with the essentials you need in con- 
ducting a sound investment program. 


1. When to Buy and When to Sell 

Our weekly market forecast... with chart of daily 
action .. . projects the trends and basic forces at work. 
Definite market advice is then 
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3. Programs Fitted to Your Needs 


Securities selected are carried under our continuous 
supervision in specialized programs suited to your capi- 
tal, wishes and objectives. There are two programs for 
the Short Term: (a) Dynamic Special Situations and 
(b) Low-Priced Opportunities: also two programs for 
the Longer Term: (c) Investment Recommendations 
for Income and Profit; (d) Low-Priced Situations for 
Capital Building. Each program comprises a fixed num- 
ber of securities and it is our aim to have you contract or 
expand your position as we anticipate pronounced mar- 
ket weakness or strength. 





given which you can apply to 
your independent holdings and 
to our recommendations. In- 
cluded . . . with graphs .. . 
are Dow Theory Interpreta- 
tions of Major and Intermedi- || 
ate Trends: also of our special || 
Market - Support Indicator || 
measuring supply and demand. | 
The latter warned of last year’s | 
break on July 15... six weeks 
ahead ... and has been bearish 
this year since April 12. 





—Our 





2. Definite Advices of Intrin- 


you 
service is based on... 


fis sure ne 
Our A 10 


1800% growth in clientele 
new lower priced Forecast was announced a 
| over four years ago; 
—Our staff and facilities; 
—-Our outstanding record . 
better than the market; 
—Our more than 29 years experience : 
—-Our high renewal percentage. 
serve you so you will make The Forecast a 
permanent part of your investment program. 


4. Continuous Consultation 


You are welcome to consult us 

. by mail or by wire . . . on 
securities in which you are in- 
the terested ... as many as 12 at 
time ...to place and main- 
tain your portfolio on a sound 


of satisfactory 


since 


ee | basis. We will advise you what 
to hold . . . switch . . . or close 
out. 


We want to 
A Plus Service . . . These con- 
sultation privileges alone can 








sically Sound Issues 


All recommendations must meet our rigid evaluating 
factors in regard to: (a) Industrial Position and Poten- 
tials: (b) Financial Strength; (c) Proven Earning 
Power: (d) Good Yields Amply Supported by Earnings. 
Of course, special situations are advised with emphasis 
chiefly on price appreciation. Technical as well as funda- 
mental factors are carefully considered as it is our stead- 
fast policy to have you strategically time your commit- 
ments. This overall analysis is fully applied to all 
selections . . . bonds and preferreds as well as 
common stocks. 


be worth hundreds and _ thou- 
sands of dollars to you in concentrating in profit lead- 
ers ... in stable investment situations . . . in avoiding 
laggards . . . in keeping your position adjusted to the 
market’s outlook. Jt will also counsel you in taking 
advantage of tax savings as available. 
Enroll NOW to receive Our 4-Point Investment Pro- 
gram especially geared to today’s markets. At this time 
also, you will have the advantage of our Special Offer 
of Free Service to July 1, 1947. So we suggest that 
you mail your enrollment today using the convenient 
coupon below. 














ee J po------ ae FREE SERVICE TO JULY 11,1947 [= —————— -; 
XE e 5-24 
| . I 
I THE INVESTMENT AND BUSINESS FORECAST l 
S ot f Offer! | of The Magazine of Wall Street, 90 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. I 
ecta ™ | I enclose [) $50 for 6 months’ subscription; [) $75 for a year’s subscription. | 
p p 
| (Service to start at once but date from July 1, 1947) ! 
' | SPECIAL MAIL SERVICE ON BULLETINS | 
MONTHS 50 i] Air Mail: 1 $1.00 six months; [) $2.00 one CJ Telegraph me collect in anticipation of im- I 
SERVICE year in U. S. and Canada. portant market turning points ... when to 
| Special Deliz very: () $3.50 six months; buy and when to sell, ! 
MONTHS’ | CL) $7.00 one year. | 
12 SERVICE $75 Name : 
| Address t 
Complete service will start at | | 
once but date from July a | ik seine . State ccuaomies I 
ee Your subscription shall not be assigned at any List up to 12 of your securities iow our initial 
Subscriptions to The Forecast | time without your consent. analytical and adviso ry report. | 
are deductible for tax purposes. yr et A a nt ay so AE TED fe EM i I cairns a 
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DEFEAT OF BULLS 


Already 55% of the stocks on the Stock 
Exchange are below their October lows. 
Already 45% of these stocks have lost 
over half their previous boom-time gains 
since 1942. 


Is the slump in stock nearly over... or 
has the slump only half begun? Why do 
people talk of recession, when histori- 
cally depression is much more likely? 


TOBOGGAN ECONOMICS 


Just as there is nothing on a toboggan 
slide to stop a toboggan half-way down 
its decline, so is there nothing, in the 
realm of economics, to stop a slump, 
when once begun, from pursuing its nor- 
mal course to rock bottom, i.e. until the 
products of most industries are selling 
below cost, and showing losses to the 
corporations producing them, Then only 
is supply reduced. This alone will end 
the slump in profits. 


Why be a bull, .. when the case is bear- 
ish? Why buck the Law of Supply and 
Demand, and the historical experience 
of business cycles? 


Why forget cut-throat competition? Why 


forget the influence of increasing sup- 
plies on profits? The onus of proof is on 
the bulls. Why be hopeful when eco- 
nomics are against you? 


TO BULLS 


If you disagree with this argument you 
had better read, at the earliest moment, 
Major Angas’ three latest Digests. One is 
out; another is on press; the third will 
appear in some weeks. Price $1 each. Or, 
you will receive all three FREE with 
either a three months’ subscription ¢g 0 
or a year’s subscription.......... $25 0 


In these Digests Major Angas flays, with- 
out mercy, the popular arguments which 
are propounded with confidence by the 
bulls. He tears them apart: ridicules 
their reliability, compares them with the 
major folly of 1946, namely the belief 
that the market could not fall because of 
weight of money and pressure of funds. 


Read these Digests now—if you are a 
bull—although you will not wish to hear, 
or agree with, their contents. They may 
however, influence your pocket or your 
policy. 


MAJOR ANGAS, 570 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 














- What Lies Ahead for Stocks? 


Act now to get this Special Study, giving our answers to these 


6 vital questions: 


1. Has selling been overdone? 

2. Has the Bottom of the Bear 
Market been seen? 

3. Have we ahead of us another 
1919-1921 depression? 


4. Should stocks be bought now 
for yields of 5%—6% and 7%? 


5. Have we somewhere ahead of us 
a Golden Opportunity to buy 
stocks? 


6. Have we somew®@ere ahead the 
beginning of probably the great- 
est Bull Market in the history of 
this country? 


80 RECOMMENDED STOCKS. You also receive a confidential list of 


80 recommended common stocks, along with the special study that gives 
definite answers to ‘‘What Lies Ahead for Stocks.’’ Both are available through 
a trial subscription to our weekly investment service, THE OUTLOOK. 


Seeeeeeeeeeenae MAIL THE COUPON TODAY uuuuuueeneeeeen 


Standard & Poor’s Corporation 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


@ Gentlemen: Please enter my subscription to 

@ The Outlook, as directed, starting at once 

@ and continue until I notify you otherwise. 

& 

® (a) Your answers to the six vital 

gz questions every investor is 

ra concerned with. 

ge AT NO (b) the list of 80 recommended 
stocks 


= COST! 
* 


(d) a brochure, How to Invest 
Successfully. 


EXTRA | (c) one copy of S. & P.’s Stock 


(e) the Security Record Form. 


3 MONTHS RATE $18 []_ Air Mail $19.25 [] 
1 YEAR RATE $60 [] Air Mail $65.00 (] g@ 


(You save $12) 2 

Send no money—we will bill you. & 

* 

INRIDNE Hs cid ohne we are eS N Sin bee eeen pew enon pees 4 
& 

ROVERS: ppauveeleesausae ness ansap renee cocoe 
J 

e 

CRY. 65:0 csswwreces's vbeesesocee Zone. ..oeeee 8 
* 

BIRO cA paras caneo eds eeesere on ae rae’, : 
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STANDARD & POOR’S CORPORATION 


The Largest Statistical and Investment Advisory Organization in the World. 


345 Hudson Street 


New York 14, N.Y. 








Finally, one other favorable 
fundamental in the business pic. 
ture that should not be overlooked 
is the tremendous volume of our 
foreign trade, and the almost lim. 
itless demands for both exports 
and imports, provided prices are 
right. This strong support to our 
domestic economy is fully dis. 
cussed in the article ““The Danger 
In Our Surplus Productive Ca- 
pacity” on page 192. 





The Mechanical 
Cycle Theorists 





(Continued from page 199) 


activities, mechanical cycle the- 
ories go beyond that. They seek 
to tie up cyclical economic fluctua- 
tions with the existénce of certain 
rhythms and periodicities brought 
about by meteorological phenom- 
ena, which they offer as a more 
reliable forecasting tool. Among 
various economic rhythms they 
have isolated as most important 
four cycles of varying duration: 
A 54-year rhythm in wholesale 
prices and industrial innovations; 
an 18-year rhythm in real estate 
activity and in related industrial 
enterprise; a 9-year rhythm in 
wholesale prices, securities prices, 
pig iron production and industrial 
activity; and a 3%-yr. rhythm in 
securities prices and in business 
activity, wholesale and retail. 


While an interesting case is 
made for the validity of this the- 
ory, it would seem that in an at- 
tempt to understand, foresee and 
cope with business cycles, eco- 
nomic factors such as those dis- 
cussed here earlier can hardly be 
relegated to the background. Also, 
it is difficult to see how the psy- 
chological factor, so important in 
organized society, can be recon- 
ciled with the workings of a pure- 
ly mechanical cycle or rhythm. 
Admittedly, knowledge of such 
rhythms is still in its infancy and 
be adduced. Take the rise and fall 
of stock market values, for in- 
stance. On the whole, there is 
nothing mysterious about them, 
though it must be admitted that 
recognition of the underlying 
causes has frequently come in 
retrospect and that the factor of 
mass psychology has not always 
received full recognition. Bull 
markets and bear markets have 
a very direct relationship to basic 
economic trends, even though 
these trends in their initial stages 
at least—have not always been 
recognized for what they were. 
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In its recent barometric action, 
the market has been indicating 
frst a stalemate between the 
forces of prosperity and recession, 
and latterly the prospect of de- 
clining business profits. 

These factors, frequently ana- 
lyzed and discussed in this pub- 
lication, are purely economic and 
enhanced by mass_ psychology. 
Careful study of the forces behind 
them cannot fail to furnish timely 
clues to coming trends, and trend 
changes, without resort to mete- 
orological theories, the validity of 
which is at best unproved. 


Our Surplus 
Productive Capacity 


(Continued from Page 194) 
pated balance sheet with some 
of our estimates is reproduced 
below: 

(All figures in billions of dollars) 
Goods and services that we are 
expected to sell in 1947 

Commercial exports .......... $12.0* 


Other transfers of goods 
(UNRRA, Lend-Lease and re 








NCI) cies veo ar ok taro sonene ote as aveiets-< ‘ 
Dividend and interest = 6 
Services including shipping. . 2.6 


Total expected sales of goods 
and services 
Goods and services that we are 
expected to buy in 1947 
Merchandise imports ......... $67 
Dividend and interest payments .2 
Services including travel ex- 
penditures 


Total expected purchases of 
goods and services......... $ 9.0 
The balance in our favor, likely 
to be settled as follows:........ $ 
By gifts and relief: 
Private donations ... .......<. $ 
Army relief 
UNRRA, Lend-Lease and 
OUNCT SOV. BILUS: 5,6.3:ec oe odie s sis 


=a 


By long-term borrowing here: 
Against the Britishloan..... $1 
Against the authorized 
Export-Import Bank credits. 1. 
Against Lend-Lease and 


Surplus Property credits.... 5 
OGherIGRNSeci:. Seer caisiersictets “i 


By drawing on dollar balances 
here and by selling us gold...$ 1.4 
*This amount may be substantially 
larger on the basis of current commer- 
cial exports. 

As the reader will see, we are 
to have a huge surplus of $7.2 
billion in our 1947 international 
transactions. But only about 20 
per cent of this surplus will re- 
quire an actual outlay of dollars 
on the part of the foreigners 
either through the sale of their 
gold or American bank balances 
and securities. The amount which 
they are likely to spend, $1.4 bil- 
lion, is not excessive, considering 
that we are in the middle of the 


reconstruction period. Foreign-' 
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owned gold stocks should still 
be around $17 to $18 billion (as 
compared with $12 billion before 
the war), and dollar bank bal- 
ances about $5.5 billion (com- 
pared with $2 billion before war). 

The relatively small draft on 
foreign gold and dollar balances 
this year is being made possible 
by our gifts (relief) which are to 
amount of $2.4 billion, and by our 
lending anticipated at about $3.4 
billion. The trouble is that gold 
and dollars are not always held by 
the countries which need them 
most. 

Obviously, the gap in our in- 
ternational payments cannot be 
financed for an indefinite period 
by gifts and lending. 

The long-term solution of pro- 
viding other nations with dollars 
lies in our accepting more im- 
ports of goods and services. The 
exchange of goods and services 
must run both ways. Moreover, 
the acceptance of more goods and 
services keeps our price level 
down and diminishes the drain 
on our resources. 

The United States should im- 
port and store critical minerals 
that are important for our na- 
tional defense and that we either 
lack or produce in insufficient 
quantities. On the basis of the 
prewar relationship between our 
national income and our imports, 
we should have been importing 
between $8 and $8.5 billion of 
goods. Instead we are bringing 
in imports at the rate of about 
$5 billion a year; and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce forecast is 
$6.7 billion for 1947. The smaller 
absorb in much larger quantities 
such European imports as linen 
goods, cosmetics, drugs and spe- 
cial chemicals, rugs, woolens, 
leather goods, and jewelry. 

Still another way of providing 
dollars to foreign countries lies 
in the expansion of our purchases 
of their services. In the immedi- 
ate pre-war years we used to pay 
at least $300 million a year for 
services performed for us (ship- 
ping and travel). Now the tables 
are turned. We are receiving 
from foreigners about $1 billion 
a year (net) for the services per- 
formed by us for them. This sit- 
uation is bound to reverse itself as 
things become more normal. 

However, furnishing service to 
Americans abroad cannot by it- 
self balance our international 
transactions, although it should 


help. The solution still lies in 
stepping up 


our merchandise 


imports. 


International Petroleum 
Company, Limited 


Notice to Shareholders and the 
Holders of Share Warrants 


Notice is hereby given that a semi-annual divi- 
dend of 25 cents per share in Canadian Currency 
has been declared and that such dividend will be 
payable on ur after June 2nd, 1947, in respect of 
the outstanding shares of the Company. 

The said dividend in respect of shares specified 
in any Bearer Share Warrant of the Company of 
the 1929 issue will be paid upon presentation and 
delivery of Coupon No. 67 et: 

THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
King and Church Streets Branch, 
Toronto, Canada, 


The said dividend will be paid by cheque mailed 
from the offices of the Company on May 30th, 1947 
to Shareholders of record at the close of business 
on May 15th, 1947 and whose shares are repre- 
sented by Registered Certificates of the 1929 issue. 

The transfer books of’ the Company will be closed 
from May 16th to June 2nd, 1947, inclusive, and 
no Bearer Share Warrants will be “ split” during 
that peri 

Sh ercbahliins resident in the United States are 
advised that a credit for the 15% Canadian tax 
withheld at source or deducted upon payment of 
coupons is allowable against the tax shown on their 
United States Federal Income tax return. In order 
to claim such credit the United States tax authori- 
ties require evidence of the deduction of said tax, 
for which purpose Ownership Certificates (Form 
No. 601) must be completed in duplicate and the 
Bank cashing the coupons will endorse both copies 
with a certificate relative to the deduction and pay- 
ment of the tax and return one Certificate to the 
shareholder. If Forms No. 601 are not available at 
local United States banks, they can be secured from 
the Company’s office or the Royal Bank of Canada, 
Toronto. 

Subject to Canadian regulations affecting enemy 
aliens, non-residents of Canada may convert this 
Canadian dollar dividend into United States cur- 
rency, or such other foreign currencies as are per- 
mitted by the general Regulations of the Canadian 
Foreign Exchange Control Board, at the official 
Canadian Foreign Exchange Control rates prevail- 
ing on the date of presentation. Such conversion 
can be effected only through an Authorized Dealer, 
i.e., a Canadian branch of any Canadian chartered 
bank. The agency of the Royal Bank of Canada, 
68 William Street, New York City, is prepared to 
accept dividend cheques or coupons for collection 
through an Authorized Dealer and conversion into 
any permitted foreign currency. 


By order of the Board, 
C. H. MULLINGER, 
Secretary. 


2, Canada 


Avenue, Toronto 2, 
5th May, 1947 
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WHAT NOW 
AFTER 


MARKET BREAK? 


Would you like to check 
your investment strategy 
with that of Babson’s? If 
so, clip this advertisement, 
send it to us with a list of 7 
securities you own. We'll 
tell you whether our strategy 
is to Hold or Switch. No 
cost or obligation. Write 


Dept. M-51 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
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ChOD”—AT I CLOT 


Repeating a Special | 
Offer At This 


7 Critical Time 


CEO AFT I COLPOCTO 


\\ ithout obligation, we offer to prepare a 
confidential preliminary analysis of your invest- 
ment portfolio if it exceds $20,000 in value. 


This report will comment frankly on its diver- 
sification, income and will designate your least 
favorable issues. 


This offer is made to responsible investors who 
are interested in learning how Investment Man- 
agement Service might apply specifically to their 
personal holdings and objectives. We shall quote 
an exact fee for annual supervision of your ac- 
count and tell you our qualifications for serving 
you in the difficult market ahead. 


The thorough and informative nature of our 
preliminary analyses is clearly shown by the 
comments of investors who have taken advantage 
of this invitation: 


From California—‘In all my experience as an ex- 
ecutive secretary for twenty years I have never run 
across your superior in the way you have considered 
my situation and am favorably impressed.”” E. D. B. 


From Massachusetts —“Your preliminary report re- 
garding my investment portfolio was received. I 
examined your analysis very carefully and with much 
interest. Your comments and the wisdom of using 
investment counsel sound very reasonable.” A.M 


From Nebraska—"'I wish to thank you for your re- 
port. You covered the subject thoroughly.” G. V. 


From New York—‘I am in receipt of your valuable 
Preliminary Analysis of my holdings, for which I thank 
you. I had not contemplated that you would make 
such a really admirable report regarding my portfolio.” 
H. A. : 


From Ohio—"Thank you for your immediate reply, 
including a preliminary analysis of my portfolio. I 
can honestly say that I am impressed by this report.” 
12) 5. i. is 


From Oklahoma—"Your Preliminary Analysis re- 
ceived and it seems to be what I am looking for. I 
am going to take this service and I intend to follow 
it.” OLA, 


From Pennsylvania—"Your Preliminary Analysis 
of my inventory of capital investments received. I wish 
to thank you for presenting it in such an excellent and 
comprehensive manner.” N. J. 


From Texas—‘| am in receipt of your Preliminary 
Analysis of my stocks. I gave you a big job and you 
gave me a thorough report and I thank you.” H. T. 


From Virginia —‘I am much impressed with your 
report which evidences that you have given thought 
and gone over my portfolio in a thorough and pains- 
taking manner which pleases me very much. I recognize 
the soundness of your reasoning and of the suggestions 
made.” F. W. 


Just tabulate your securities, giving the amounts 
and purchase prices so we can consider the tax 
aspects of any changes, State your objectives so 
our advice can be as pertinent as possible. 


All information will be held confidential. This 
offer does not obligate you to enroll—but under 
today’s manpower conditions it is not open to 
mere curiosity seekers. 


INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


A Division of The Magazine of Wall Street 


90 Broad Street 


New York 4, N. Y. 
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MORE POSTWAR AIRLINERS have been sold by Martin 
than by any other manufacturer . . . over 350 with 
further sales pending. Deliveries start soon on the 
Martin 2-0-2, now passing flight tests; while the first 
Martin 3-0-3’s near completion. 
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RESEARCH CONTRACTS, important 
to American airpower, have been 
awarded Martin by the military 
services. With 223 patents so far, 
look to Martin for big news in 
guided missiles, advanced forms of 
propulsion, electronics, super-sonic 
speeds and other fields. 












PLASTICS, OTHER PRODUCTS 
stress diversification. Shown at 
right... Martin gunturret ... 
raincoat made of Marvinol, versa- 
tile Martin plastic raw material 
entering large-scale production in 
1947, 





ROYALTIES ACCRUE to 
Martin from Honey- 
comb, lightweight con- 
struction material . . . 
Mareng cells, flexible 
aircraft fuel tanks .. . 
Martin aircraft ground- 
handling equipment... 
and other projects. 
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IMPORTANT MILITARY 
ORDERS are being filled 
by Martin. For the 
Navy, the XP4M-1 
patrol plane (shown be- 
low), the Mauler dive- 
torpedo bomber, the X PBM-5A amphibian 
and Mars transports. For the Army Air 
Forces, the XB-48 jet bomber. 
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Let’s Look 
at the 
Martin Picture! 


Diversified Interests Stressed 
by The Glenn L. Martin Co. 


Check the five sources of Martin revenue listed at left and 
you'll see why the future looks bright. Martin is the 
leader in sales of commercial transports—possesses large 
production contracts from the military services—is enter- 
ing plastics and other fields on a large scale—derives sub- 
stantial royalties from licensed products—and is engaged 
in extensive research on other far-reaching develop- 
ments. Such diversification is a primary factor 1n assuring 
constant, long-term profits. 


Big Future for Aviation 

Moreover, Martin recognizes that aviation has only 
scratched the surface. More passengers are being carried 
by the airlines each year. The swiftly growing air cargo 
industry is still in its infancy. Helicopters—a field 
entered by Martin with the purchase of Rotawings, Inc. 
—may well be tomorrow's family vehicle. Stratovision— 
the re-broadcasting of television and FM programs from 
planes, to eliminate need for costly coaxial cables or 
relay stations—is being worked out jointly by Martin 
and Westinghouse. And rockets, subject of intensive 
Martin research, are on the frontiers of outer space. 
Where other industries have reached their zeniths, 
except for technical refinements, aviation has only begun 
its climb to great new heights. Toe GLENN L. Martin 
Company, BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND. 





TRAVEL OR SHIP BY MARTIN TRANSPORT ON THESE GREAT AIRLINES 





CAPITAL (PCA) « EASTERN * CHICAGO & SOUTHERN «+ BRANIFF INTERNATIONAL 
UNITED ° NORTHWEST ° DELTA ° PANAGRA 
CRUZEIRO do SUL (BRAZIL) * AEROPOSTA (ARGENTINA) «¢ NACIONAL (CHILE) 
MUTUAL e FLYING TIGER ¢ AIR BORNE CARGO e¢ U.S. «© WILLIS 
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AIRCRAFT 


Builders of ‘Dependable © Aircraft Since 1909 
Se 


AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 
MANUFACTURERS OF: Advanced military aircraft °® Aerial gun 
turrets © Outstanding commercial planes for both passenger and cargo 
service ® Marvinol resins (Martin Plastics and Chemicals Division) 
DEVELOPERS OF: Rotary wing aircraft (Martin Rotawings Division) 
® Mareng fuel tanks (licensed to U. S. Rubber 
Co.) ® Honeycomb construction material (li- 
censed to U. S. Plywood Corp.) ® Stratovision 
aerial broadcasting (in conjunction with Westing- 











































house Electric Corp.) © Aircraft ground- 
handling equipment (licensed to Aircraft 
Mechanics, Inc.) LEADERS IN RESEARCH to 
guard the peace and build better living in many 
far-reaching fields 



















































































. for today and years to come. Magnavox is furniture of authentic styling as well as the 
finest radio-phonograph achieved by the science of sound reproduction. Into it go 


materials of proved quality .. . about it lingers the distinctive charm of superb cabinetmaking. 


Compare Magnavox. See and hear it in America’s finest stores. 


The Magnavox Company, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 


Illustrated. THE GEORGIAN: 
A collector’s piece of authentic 18th century design, 


exemplifying perfect taste in fine mahogany or walnut. 
ying per, gan: 
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